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CHAPTER XXV. 


THIS was how it happened that as John and Adrian Lisle 
jogged homewards together across the fields—for Arnold and 
Lady Colthurst had at once dropped behind—they caught sight, 
in the distance, of the runaway, galloping madly down a steep, 
stony by-road, with the buggy bumping and jolting at her heels. 
Cicely, who, to do her justice, kept her wits about her, was 
holding on to the side. Her companion, on the other hand, had 
completely lost his head, and was making matters worse by 
dragging and tugging at the maddened animal. It was the first 
intimation Lisle had had of Cicely’s escapade. 

“Miss Denison!” he ejaculated, unable to believe his eyes. 
“ Good God, John, look there!” 

John looked, and took in the situation. 

“The bridge,” he muttered hoarsely, pointing to a corner a 
couple of hundred yards away, and putting his horse into a 
gallop. 

Adrian knew the place. A sharp turn to the right, on to a 
narrow bridge, with a low parapet, and a drop of twenty feet 
into the stream beneath. He also remembered that whereas 
John was riding Arnold’s park-hack, an animal which had 
probably never been out of a canter or jumped anything bigger 
than a hurdle in its life, he himself was mounted on a seasoned, 
well-bred hunter. And there was no time to be lost! As he 
set the chestnut going, he measured the distance to the fatal 
corner, turned away from the gate, and galloped straight for the 
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big blind fence before him. The race was an exciting one. The 
Hackham waggonette appeared over the brow of the hill in time 
to witness it, yet too late to be of any use. John, pounding in 
the rear, held his breath, as the chestnut took off, and landed a 
couple of feet clear of the stake-and-bound fence and its ugly 
overgrown ditch. 

By this time Cicely, stout-hearted as she was, was growing 
sick and dizzy. The landscape was whirling before her eyes, 
while the singing in her ears drowned even her companion’s 
shouts for help. And then—— Well! she never quite realised 
what happened. There were at least a dozen eye-witnesses of 
the scene, but as they all gave different versions of it, it was 
hopeless to attempt to arrive at any clear understanding of it. 
All she personally recollected was the looming-up of something 
through a mist, a something which seemed to spring up out of 
the earth, and then a jerk, a crash, a shower of sparks before 
her eyes, a sensation of going down—down. . . . 

Where was she? What had happened? Why was John 
- bending over her, forcing something into her mouth, something 
hot and stinging, which made her cough and start ? 

“ What do you want?” she asked pettishly, wishing he would 
leave her in peace. 

“Try to get up,” was his reply, in a voice which sounded 
strangely far-away and unfamiliar. He helped her to her feet. 
Yes. Notwithstanding a swimming head and shaking limbs, she 
could stand pretty well. 

“That’s right.” John’s voice had become his own again. 
“ Now sit down, and don’t move till 1 come back.” 

Instinctively she obeyed the authoritative accents, sat down 
with her back against the parapet of the bridge and surveyed 
the scene. A few yards away lay the buggy smashed in pieces ; 
the cob, badly cut about her legs, her glossy coat all dripping 
and stained, was held by Aubrey Page, whose face was as white 
as the handkerchief with which, with his free hand, he was 
wiping the blood from a cut on his mouth. In the middle of 
the road lay something, she couldn’t quite make out, John was 
standing in her light. Just as, in a vague, dazed way, she 
mastered these details, up dashed the Hackham waggonette. 
What a babel of tongues! What clatter! What confusion! 
The noise went through her head. What was it all about? If 
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she hadn’t felt so stupidly disinclined to move, she would have 
gone to look. And here was someone pushing through the little 
crowd. Esme! And looking ghastly ! 

“Oh, Cicely!” she cried, with a shudder, throwing herself 
down beside her. “ My poor child! How terrible!” And then, 
taking her in her arms, she burst into tears. 

Cicely laughed—such a poor, feeble ghost of a laugh. 

“ What is it all about ?” she asked. “I feel so stupid. I don’t 
understand. What are we doing here?” 

Esme gulped down her tears. 

“You have been run away with,” she explained unsteadily. 
“We were behind, and saw it all. Mr. Lisle rode across 
country to stop you, got to the corner just in time, caught hold 
of the cob, and over you all went together. It was horrible!” 

“ And Mr. Lisle?” By this time Cicely had pretty well come 
to herself. 

Esme shivered. 

“He is there—in the road. He hasn’t moved. He is insensible 
—badly hurt,” she whispered. 

Badly hurt! And by her fault! Cicely started up. 

“How are you now? More yourself again?” asked John, 
coming up. “Lisle?” in answer to her breathless question. 
“Oh! he’s coming round. Damaged his leg a bit, I’m afraid, 
poor chap. - You see he fell under the buggy. No, don’t go to 
him. You can’t do anything. And we can’t tell for certain till 
we get him home. Look here, Mrs. Blunt,” turning to Esme, 
“ Adams has taken the chestnut on to prepare your people, and 
Arnold is off in search of a doctor. He thinks we had better 
get Lisle into the waggonette, and back to Hackham as quickly 
as possible. It’s the nearest place, you see.” 

“Of course,” assented Esme, whose lips were so dry that she 
could hardly form the words. 

“The only question is what is to become of you ladies?” 
John continued doubtfully. “The men can walk, but how about 
you ?” 

This question was answered by the reappearance of Mrs. 
Fulton and her brake on the scene. Having heard the news 
from the groom already sent on, she had hurried back to offer 
such help as she was able to give. Like the good-natured 


creature she was, she refrained from any reproaches or crying 
1* 
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over spilt milk, and managed to find room for Cicely, Esme and 
a dowager with her. The other ladies elected to walk, as they 
were perfectly able to do. Cicely, indeed, only entered the brake 
under protest. 

“Tam not hurt,” she declared, “ I can walk quite well and 
would much rather do so,” which was true, for she was ashamed 
to look Mrs. Fulton in the face. 

“Get in,” was John’s reply to this remonstrance, “we don’t 
want to have you too in the doctor’s hands!” 

Too crushed to offer opposition, the culprit obeyed meekly. 
She always looked back on that drive as one of the most 
humiliating half-hours of her life. Although shaken and 
bruised from head to foot, her injuries were not such as to 
excite popular sympathy or render others oblivious of the fact 
that she had brought them on herself. Mrs. Fulton realised 
only too well the horrible injustice, which had deprived her 
husband of a valuable animal he was in no position to replace, 

had seriously disabled a wholly innocent person, disfigured a 
‘ second, and allowed the chief offender to escape scot free. 
For of course, young Page would never have dreamed of 
committing such an outrage on propriety without direct invi- 
tation, or at least most improper encouragement from the girl. 
Oh! Cicely deserved no pity; she certainly received none. 
Even Esme for once found it hard to take up the cudgels for 
her when attacked by Arnold on the subject. 

“Yourre satisfied I hope with this bosom friend of yours at 
last,” he grumbled. Naturally he was greatly annoyed at the 
incidents, and naturally was venting his annoyance on his wife. 
“ A nice name we shall get for ourselves! What were you 
thinking of to let the girl go off with Page at all? I warned you. 
You can’t say you didn’t know. You know what she is, what 
her mother was. I must say, Esme, if you will bring such 
people to the house, the least you can do is to look after 
them.” 

“’m very sorry,” was all Esme could say. “ No one, I’m sure, 
can be more distressed and penitent than Cicely is herself either. 
She meant no harm. She could not possibly foretell the accident, 
for which after all she was not responsible.” 

“I’m not so sure of that! How do we know what tricks she 
hadn't been playing? Old Fulton will have his knife into her, 
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of that you may be sure. There’s his buggy reduced to match- 
wood, and that nice cob, as good as fifty pounds in his pocket 
any day, won’t fetch ten now.” 

“Couldn’t we make it up to Mr. Fulton in some way?” she 
suggested. 

“What? Give him a cheque to cover damages as if he 
were a cab proprietor? My good girl, Fulton’s a gentleman. 
You can’t offer him money. Besides, why should I pay for 
Page’s cursed clumsiness? And how about Lisle either? Will 
he take a cheque as compensation ?” 

“How is Mr. Lisle?” she inquired, for Arnold had come to 
her after seeing the doctor. 

“He's doing all right. It’s just as we thought—a broken leg 
—a long business, but not dangerous, with proper precautions. 
It’s a confounded nuisance for the poor chap, and for us too, but 
that can’t be helped, thanks to Miss Cicely. By the way, what’s 
she doing now in the hall? She was hanging about there as I 
came through. Why can’t she go to her room, where she'll be 
out of mischief, which is more than she is anywhere else?” 

In this, he was unjust to the poor criminal, who was lingering 
simply to satisfy her anxiety for the invalid. As he was carried 
into the house, she had caught a glimpse of a helpless figure, 
and drawn white face, and at once visions of a broken back, an 
injured spine, a fractured skull, every conceivable horror rose up 
before her. He was going to die. She was sure of it. And 
his death would lay at her door. To have killed a fellow 
creature, all to satisfy her miserable vanity and pride! Never 
never, zever could she hold up her head again or know a happy 
moment. In speechless misery, a prey to every terror which an 
over-vivid imagination and disordered nerves could conjure up, 
she crouched on a seat in the corner of the hall, longing for 
certainty, yet lacking courage to put an end to her suspense. 
She watched the doctor come—what an eternity it seemed 
before he passed through on his way back to his carriage! In 
vain she tried to stop him, to ask for news. She dared not face 
the worst. As Arnold returned she started up. He brushed 
past her, ostentatiously ignoring her. Again she turned coward 
and fell back. 

A long interval. Darkness deepened. A lamp was lighted 
in the centre of the hall, a spot of brightness, only accentuating 
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the gloom reigning in her corner. In the distance doors 
opened and shut. Servants passed to and fro preparing the 
table for dinner, the dressing-bell clanged through the house. 
Life had resumed its usual routine, but Cicely did not stir. 
How could she endure the solitude of her own room? Here at 
least, she could catch occasional gleams of light, hear a murmur 
of voices. And to face her fellow creatures! Oh! impossible. 
She could only hide in her corner and wish with all the passion 
of her undisciplined nature that she were in the place of the 
sufferer upstairs. Why had she not been punished? she asked 
in a frenzy of impotent remorse. Let her get her deserts, and 
no one, not even Mrs. Fulton, surpassed her in the severity of 
the judgment she passed upon herself—she would not complain. 
Only it was cruel, unjust, monstrous, to make another suffer in 
her stead, and thereby double her punishment. At last, some- 
one—by the tread she could tell it was a man—opened the 
library door and walked not towards the stairs, but to her 
hiding place. As he came near, she cowered back against the 
.wall. It was John! The very last man she wanted to 
encounter! Stooping, he took up a coat from a number of 
wraps thrown down on the floor, felt in the pocket of it, and 
extracted a pipe. And then he glanced towards her corner. 

“Who’s there?” he asked sharply. “Cicely!” in a voice of 
astonishment, “what are you doing here? The bell rang ages 
ago. Dinner will be ready in ten minutes.” 

Dinner! Did he think her capable at such a time of thinking 
of food ? 

“ How is he?” she faltered. “ Will he die?” 

“Die? Who? Lisle? Not a bit of it,’ was the cheerful 
rejoinder. “What put that into your head? He’s knocked 
himself about a bit, and broken a leg, but that sort of thing 
doesn’t kill a man. Tedious perhaps, but no danger. Why, 
what is it?” for, worn out with fatigue and suspense, Cicely had 
broken down and was sobbing hysterically. 

John was really exceedingly kind, ow kind she didn’t quite 
realise till later. At the time, she was merely conscious vaguely 
that he soothed and reassured her, half led, half carried her to 
her room, sent for a maid, ordered her to bed, and arranged for 
the tray, which soon after made its appearance in her room, and 
for the contents of which she found herself vastly the better. 
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. Once comfortably housed in bed, Cicely ceased her tears, and 
realised how she longed to pour into some sympathetic ear her 
self-reproach, her repentance of the silly pride and vanity which 
had prompted her to such lengths of folly. If Esme were only 
there! What a relief to confide to her lenient gentle keeping 
the story of the last few months, to gain strength for amendment, 
perhaps even to plead those extenuating circumstances which 
might surely be urged in her favour. But then Esme was not 
there. She didn’t come up till after dinner, when she found 
Cicely fast asleep. It was a climax to the misfortunes of this 
most unfortunate day. Such a confession as Cicely’s did not 
improve with keeping. To be made at all, it needed to be made 
at once. For what would have come so easily just then, became 
impossible twenty-four hours later, and in the end never came 
at all, which was a pity. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


WITH the following day came the inevitable reaction. Cicely 
woke up rested, refreshed, and, so to speak, in her right mind. 
As, by morning light, she reviewed her doings of the past twenty- 
four hours, she was amazed, not so much at her remorseful terror, 
exaggerated as she now considered it to have been, as at the 
stupendous folly and recklessness of which she had been guilty. 
Setting aside all question of the accident, she had coolly outraged 
propriety and compromised her reputation—for what ? Not most 
assuredly for the sake of such a man as Aubrey Page, for whom 
she never entertained more than a moderate semi-contemptuous 
liking, a sentiment now transformed into absolute loathing. No. 
Any stick will do to beat a dog with. Aubrey Page had merely 
been used as a means by which she might pay John out, as she 
phrased it ; might vex, spite and annoy him, might rouse his 
jealousy and gratify her own vanity. That was the truth. 

How mean and contemptible it looked! For what had John 
done? Nothing at all, except refuse to comply with a demand, 
which, when she made it, she knew to be unreasonable. On 
the contrary, all her life he had been her most loyal friend and 
champion, while she had persistently contradicted and thwarted 
him, taking a malicious pleasure in setting him at naught. And 
why? Because he was generous and firm, because. she could 
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not despise and laugh at him, as she had done with other men, 
because he was immeasurably superior to the rest of his sex, 
because, in short, he was her master, and, rebel as she would, she 
knew it, and loved him all the better for it. For she did love him. 
Why should she deny it? She was conquered, was glad to lay 
down her arms, give up the unequal struggle and submit her- 
self to the goodwill and pleasure of her lord and master. Even 
if he didn’t care for her, or show his feelings just as she would 
have had him do, he was just ten thousand times better than any 
other man she knew, and she was proud to think she had had 
the good taste to bestow her heart upon him. 

Having learned that Mr. Lisle was going on as well as could 
be expected, she dressed and went downstairs, feeling brighter 
and more contented with herself than she had done for a long 
while. She repented of her reckless indiscretion, but she no 
longer wanted to turn her face to the walland die. On the con- 
trary, she was eager to try and repair her wrong-doing and do 
better in the future. She would go to John, who would under- 
‘stand and help and protect her. True she had deeply offended 
him. But then he must know that she had not been in earnest. 
Besides, he never bore malice. And so, with a truly meek and 
chastened spirit, she descended. These good resolutions of hers 
were put to an early test, for the first person she encountered 
was Lady Colthurst, a lady whose powers of exasperation 
were of the highest order. 

“You must be feeling pretty sick,” was her elegant greeting. 
“How are you? Wishing you had taken the advice of your 
elders and betters, I should think.” 

Lady Colthurst, it may be stated, was thoroughly annoyed 
with Cicely. Such an escapade did harm to herself and every- 
one connected with her. Besides, her own reputation did 
not permit her to indulge in the luxury of charity towards 
others. Also she had had dunning letters from her milliner and 
dressmaker that morning and was generally out of sorts. 
And so, when Cicely, mindful of her resolve, suppressed the 
sharp retort on her lips, “I do hope this will be a lesson to 
you,” her cousin went on sharply. “You want one badly 
enough, goodness knows. You can’t afford these little games 
in your position, you know. With ten thousand a year you 
might carry it off. As it is, men fight shy of marrying a 
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girl with such a reputation as you will get. Oh! I know what 
you are going to say,” as Cicely opened her mouth and shut it 
again resolutely. “John is always there as a last resource. 
Always ready and willing to take you. Poorwretch! He must 
be. He can’t help himself.” 

At this Cicely was unable to restrain herself. 

“What do you mean?” she burst out angrily. 

“Why, what I say,” retorted Ada, delighted to have roused 
the sleeping lion at last, for it was poor fun hitting an adversary 
who wouldn’t hit back. One might as well beat the air with a 
pillow. 

“John must marry you; considering that he takes the place, 
which if you were a boy, would be yours, that he turns you 
adrift without a home or a sixpence to bless yourself with, what 
else can he do?” 

“You are entirely mistaken,” Miss Cicely declared con- 
temptuously. “Where you get your distorted ideas from, I 
can’t imagine. As the head of the family and my nearest 
relation, John is my guardian, that’s all. He looks after my 
money, but it is mine. He is under no od/igation to marry me 
more than any one else. I have my own fortune, and when I 
come of age I can take it and do as I please with it.” 

“ My good girl, you’re talking nonsense.” 

In her annoyance Lady Colthurst grew indiscreet, 

“ All that may impose on you, but it doesn’t on anybody else. 
We all know that your father died in debt, which debt John has 
had to make good, and that the property won’t be free from 
Uncle Richard’s mortgages for ages. Where do you suppose 
then that the money you live upon now, and that you are going 
to live upon later, comes from, except out of John’s pocket? Do 
you think Lady Louisa takes you for nothing, and that your 
clothes pay for themselves? And how, by the time John has 
settled money on you, and freed the estate, is he to keep a wife 
and live at Abbottsleigh, I should like to know ?” 

Cicely had grown first scarlet and then white. “I don’t 
believe a word of it,” she said defiantly, which was not true. A 
thousand trifles had returned to her memory in confirmation 
of the news. John’s reluctance to enter on the subject of money, 
his calm, business-like wooing. Had it all been prompted by 
pity, or worse still, by a mere sordid consideration of money ? 
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“Whether you believe it or not, that doesn’t alter the fact. 
Uncle Richard hadn’t a sou. He never had. To provide for 
your future, he was anxious that John should marry you. John 
consented. There’s nothing to make a fuss about. It’s quitea 
simple, sensible arrangement. John sees the force of it. If he 
were married so that you could live with him, or you were 
married, it would be all right, but then you’re not. Therefore 
he must either marry you, or pay away a big slice of his income, 
because, you know, you have a very good notion of spending 
money. And so he takes you and puts up with you, and that’s 
why I do think you might show a little gratitude, instead of attack- 
ing a man who can’t retaliate. However, as your mother’s 
daughter——” she checked herself hurriedly. 

“What then?” demanded Cicely with ominous calmness. 
“ Pray finish your sentence. Whatever insult you have to offer 
to my mother, let me hear it !” 

For the first time Lady Colthurst exhibited signs of con- 
fusion. “It was nothing,” she said hurriedly. “It slipped out 
unawares, I meant nothing.” 

“T know it was nothing,” the other flashed out, “nothing but 
your vile tongue, which simply revels in. slander. My mother, 


let me tell you, was a far better woman than you are or ever will 
be, and be careful, please, how you speak of her in future.” 

This was too much. Lady Colthurst lost her last remnant of 
self-control. “If you must have the truth, you shall get it,” she 
retorted sneeringly. “Your mother, let me tell you, was one 
of the most notorious women of her day. She half ruined her 
husband by her extravagance, and then went off with another 


»” 


man 

“Silence!” cried the girl, “it is false.” 

“It is perfectly true. The story is common property. You 
can read it for yourself. in the papers if you don’t believe me. 
You will find a full account of the divorce. She went off with 
a Captain Armstrong, who would have married her if he hadn’t 
died before six months were over. Her money, too, it was a 
trifle—about £100 a year, comes to you, just enough for you to 
starve upon. And now you know all about it, and I hope you'll 
think twice before calling me a liar.” 

There was no answer. The speaker’s heart smote her as she 
looked at the white face, the rigid attitude. 
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“T’m sorry if you don’t like it. It was all your fault. You 
would have it, you know. Come, don’t be a goose. The thing is 
over and forgotten. It’s no use crying over spilt milk.” She 
put her hand on the girl’s shoulder. Cicely threw it off 
with a gesture of repulsion. “Oh! very well! if you choose to 
show temper!” exclaimed her ladyship, with an uneasy laugh as 
she shrugged her shoulders and left the room. 

Poor Cicely crept back to her own room. So this was the 
explanation of so much that had puzzled her. John was 
sacrificing himself, not from any consideration of money—oh, 
no! she knew him better than to believe that—but from a mis- 
taken sense of duty, because she was poor and friendless, and no 
honest man would care to marry her mother’s daughter. It was 
all from pure pity, from a Quixotic sense of his obligations to 
her as her father’s daughter, that he had borne so patiently with 
her petulance, her sharp speeches, her grudging careless words of 
appreciation, without ever giving her a hint of her true position. 
Truly there was no one like John. And in her blind vanity she 
had fancied that he cared in his own quiet, undemonstrative way. 
She had laughed at him and his love, had twitted him with his 
coldness and backwardness in showing it, yet in her inmost heart 
she never doubted but that the love was there. And now she 
didn’t know whether to adore him the more for his magnanimity, 
or to hate him for the intolerable obligations he had heaped 
upon her. All she did know was that there could be no appeal 
for forgiveness now to him. She would die rather than become 
a pensioner on his bounty, or accept a proposal dictated solely. 
by a sense of duty. 

Miss Denison remained invisible all through that dismally wet 
Sunday. Lady Colthurst, who was present during the delivery 
of a message to the effect that she had gone back to bed and 
would prefer not to be disturbed, rather wished she had held her 
tongue. One could never tell how Cicely would take a thing. 
Just as likely as not she would make a scene before a roomful of 
people, which would be-a fatal blunder. She was reassured when 
the girl appeared at dinner looking rather pale and subdued, as 
was only to be expected, but otherwise much the same as usual. 
At the same time it seemed advisable to give her a word of 
warning. 

“Don’t talk, please, about what I told you this morning,” she 
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therefore said, looking rather awkward. “In one sense it’s no 
secret, yet one does no good raking up old stories. And I 
wouldn’t make mischief by mentioning it to John.” 

Cicely smiled contemptuously. “It was a pity you didn’t think 
of that before,’ she answered cuttingly. “ However, set your 
mind at rest. If ever I mention the subject at all, which isn’t 
likely, it certainly won’t be to John.” 

John, indeed! The one man who must never know the truth. 

“T think, Esme, I will go back to Aunt Louisa to-morrow,” 
Miss Denison observed in the course of the evening to her 
hostess. “She is back in London now and can take mein. I 
won’t apologise for running away in a hurry, because it is evident 
just now my room will be preferable to my company.” 

Which was true. A masterly retreat on Cicely’s part as Esme 
was aware would save a good deal of unpleasantness to all con- 
cerned. And so although she begged her guest to do exactly as 
she pleased, she was distinctly relieved when the latter stuck to 
her plan, and departed after an early luncheon the following day, 
John did not hear of his cousin’s flight until it was an accom- 
plished fact. He had spent the day at Abbottsleigh and only 
returned in time for dinner. 

“What train did she go by ?” was all he asked. 

“The two-thirty,” an answer to which he made no comment. 

Nevertheless it had not escaped him that the Fulton carriage 
had been seen conveying Mr. Page and his luggage to the station 
to catch that same two-thirty express. From which coincidence he 
drew his own conclusions. How could he be expected to know, 
that, no sooner did the pair catch sight of one another on the 
platform than the one dived hurriedly into a smoking compart- 
ment, while the other sought refuge in the seclusion of a ladies’ 
carriage ? 

Lady Louisa did not kill the fatted calf for the prodigal. 

“Dear me, Cicely! This is an unexpected honour! What 
may I ask, has brought you back ?” was her tart greeting. 

Thereupon Cicely made a clean breast of the business. 

“ Aunt Louisa is certain to hear of it sooner or later,” she de- 
cided, “so she may as well know about it at once.” 

Accordingly : “ We had an accident the day before yesterday,” 
she began. Was it really only two days ago? “Mr. Page, who 
was staying with the Fultons, drove me back from a pic-nic in 
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their buggy. The cob ran away. Mr. Lisle tried to stop it; we 
were all upset, and Mr. Lisle broke his leg. He is laid up at 
Hackham. The party broke up, of course, and I thought it best 
to come away.” 

“ Obviously,” commented her ladyship, to whom the narrative 
naturally had not been pleasant hearing. “And how came you 
to be with Mr. Page, and alone—as I presume you were?” 

“TI thought I should like a drive in the buggy. He was ready 
to take me, and I went,” which it must be admitted was a 
generous version of the affair so far as her fellow-culprit was 
concerned. 

And then the storm burst. Lady Louisa talked herself hoarse, 
dilating on the enormity perpetuated by her niece. At last she 
stopped, puzzled by the ominous silence with which her censure 
was received. “Was the girl ill, or too hardened to care?” 

She gained a clue to this strange conduct, when, the storm 
having raged itself out, Cicely quietly said : 

“Tell me about my mother, if you please. I want to hear her 
history. Why do you never talk about her?” 

“There is nothing to be said about her.” Lady Louisa might 
be cross-grained, but she had her own notions of honour, and 
meant to play fair. “She was brought up as other girls, came 
out, and married your father at the end of her first season. In 
those days men did not require so much hunting down as at 
present. She lived at Abbottsleigh till after your birth.” 

“ And then ?” 

Lady Louisa looked away. “She died,” she answered con- 
strainedly. 

“ But before she died. Did nothing happen?” 

So the girl knew. The deception could no longer be kept up. 

“Who told you ?” came the irrelevant question. 

“T found it out,” was the evasive answer, “I heard things, and 
suspected it, and wanted to make sure. Is it true, then?” 

Lady Louisa nodded. “I am afraid so,” she said abruptly. 

“Tt is true also, I suppose, that I have no money except what 
John chooses to give me?” was the next question. 

Again her aunt recognised the uselessness of denial. “You 
have 4125 a year of your own,” she said drily. 

“Which doesn’t pay for my frocks.” 

Lady Louisa looked at the tea-gown the girl was wearing 
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“ Coralie is a dreadful robber,” she observed. “That tea-gown 
cost sixteen guineas.” 

Cicely stared at the fire. Crabbed old woman as she was, 
Lady Louisa felt quite a softening at her hard old heart-strings 
as she watched the set misery on the young face. 

“Am I like my mother ?” 

The question was an inconvenient one. Her aunt hesitated. 
“In face, the counterpart of her,” she said at last unwillingly. 

“ And in disposition ?” 

Another hesitation. “You have her love of admiration and 
impatience of control,” was the reluctant admission. 

A long silence. “Poor John!” the exclamation broke like a 
sob from the girl. 

Lady Louisa got up stiffly and crossed the room. “Don’t 
fret, child,” she said. Who would have believed that so kind a 
tone could issue from those crusty lips! “Put the past behind 
you. Remember you have every prospect of happiness in the 
future, which is yours to make anything of you please.” 

Cicely’s response to the advance was prompt. “Thank you, 
Aunt Louisa,” she faltered. “I see now how much you have 
had to bear, and—I am sorry to have given you so much 
trouble,” and then, for the first time in their respective lives, a 
kiss was given and received which was a caress, and not a per- 
functory salute. 

John made his appearance in Eaton Place the very next day. 
As he informed his cousin, Adrian Lisle was going on well, and 
every one had left Hackham. 

“What made you bolt off in such frantic haste, Cicely ?” he 
asked. 

“Under the circumstances, it seemed the only thing left me to 
do,” she answered. 

“I don’t see that. With Blunt away and Lisle laid up, this is 
just the time Mrs. Blunt would want a companion. Anyhow, 
what I came to say was that I want you and Aunt Louisa to 
help me entertain some people at Abbottsleigh next week.” 

Cicely flushed. “Thank you,” she said quietly, “you are 
very kind, but I could not be your guest there now.” 

“Why not?” he asked bluntly. 

Why must he make it so difficult for her, she wondered. 

“Need you ask? Didn’t we agree to separate? At least, if 
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you meant anything at all, it must have been that, when you told 
me to make my choice.” 

“But have you chosen Page—I mean are you going to marry 
him?” 

It was impossible to doubt the sincerity of the “ Certainly not ” 
of the denial. 

“Very well, then. We stand precisely as we were before,” he 
observed, “and so—will you marry me?” 

With perfect composure she looked him full in the face and 
answered—* No. You are very kind, but I cannot.” 

“Have you any special reason for your refusal ?” he enquired. 
They were a quiet couple—judging by their looks they might 
have been discussing the weather. 

“None, except that I am convinced we are not suited to one 
another, and should not be happy together,” for which lie let us 
hope she received absolution. 

“Your decision has nothing to do with this business at Hack- 
ham?” he went on searchingly. “Don’t be afraid,” as she hesi- 
tated. “Let me know exactly how things stand.” 

“Tt has nothing to do with that,” she assured him. 

“ Then, excuse me, but is there anyone else ?” 

She dropped her eyes. “Don’t ask me,” she murmured. 

John turned away and walked to the window, while she stood 
with her hands clenched, wondering how long she would be able 
to keep it up. 

“Can I do anything?” he asked after a minute. “Is it a 
question of money?” 

She shook her head. “He does not care,” she said despe- 
rately. Had he finished at last? Did he never mean to go? 

But John had not finished. “One more question,” he said 
abruptly. “Is it an affair of long standing, I mean, are you 
certain of yourself?” 

“Quite certain, but I.only realised it myself the other day.” 
This was the only perfectly honest answer she had given. It led 
poor John on to a false scent. He guessed her secret at once, 
or thought he did. It was Lisle, of course, a man she had 
known, more or less, for years, and who these last months had 
been thrown a good deal with her. An attractive fellow too. 
Insensibly, she had grown to care for him, and his accident had 
opened her eyes to the state of ‘her feelings. 
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“Thanks. I understand,” he said quietly. “I won’t worry 
you any more. And—this need not make any difference. You 
will come all the same to Abbottsleigh, I hope?” 

She shook her head. “I couldn't,” she faltered brokenly. 
“Later on, perhaps. Not now. Do be generous. Leave me to 
myself now.” 

He went without a2 word. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


THE party at Hackham having dispersed, Arnold showed no 
disposition to fill the house again. 

“T must be in town off and on during the next few weeks,” 
he explained, “and Lisle won’t want a lot of racket going on, 
so the fewer people we have about us the better.” All the same 
he protested when Lady Colthurst promptly fled from the stag- 
nation of unadulterated country life. 

“My good man,” she observed with the charming candour 
which was her chief characteristic, “ don’t expect me to do sick- 
nurse. Your wife is admirably fitted for that sort of thing. I’m 
not. It only depresses me, and no one is one ha’porth the better 
for it.” 

“Yet you might think of me a little,” he remonstrated in an 
aggrieved tone. 

“So I do,” she retorted promptly. “It would be a thousand 
pities if we were to quarrel, which we certainly should do for 
want of better employment.” 

“ We are too good and tried friends to quarrel at this time of 
day, I hope,” he objected. 

“Are we?” she laughed. “Just you see. I never met the 
man, woman or child either with whom I couldn’t get up a row 
when I was in the humour for one. And you have been far too 
good a friend to me for me to seek a breach with you. By the 
way, Can you put me on to any nice safe thing just now ?” 

“Never a one. We're doing badly ourselves,” he answered 
gloomily. “Woods made a nice mess of those last Australian 
railways, and unless we bring off a grand coup soon we shall 
have to draw in our horns a bit. Things are deuced bad in the 
City now, I can tell you,” and he sighed despondingly. 

Lady Colthurst never encouraged long faces about her. 
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“Cheer up, dear boy,” she said with a brisk laugh. “‘Care 
killed a cat, you know. Depend upon it, something will turn 
up, and, if it doesn’t, you won’t make things better by grizzling 
over them. And now, to change the subject, what do you say 
to a dinner and play in town Friday?” a proposal to which 
Arnold promptly assented. Long as he had known her, it was 
still a privilege and a pleasure to him to be permitted to swell 
her train of admirers. 

In this way Esme was practically left alone—for Arnold when 
not in town was shooting—to undertake the entertainment of 
Mr. Lisle during his long and tedious convalescence. The task 
was easier than she had anticipated. To give him his due 
Adrian made an admirable patient, careful to run no risks, 
obedient to his doctor’s orders, and never complaining at a con- 
finement, which, restricted as he was to the society of a woman 
and a child, he must have found inexpressibly dull. Esme’s 
last shred of prejudice vanished when she noticed his patience, 
his consideration to those about him, his gratitude for any 
trifling service rendered him, as well as the care he took to 
render his enforced presence as little obtrusive as possible. 

Thrown together as they were, from acquaintances they soon 
became friends. Books and newspapers don’t last for ever. 
Cards are all very well as a last resource, and music will do to 
fill up gaps. Still it was on conversation that they mainly de- 
pended to fill up the time. And although they conversed on 
every conceivable subject, they naturally found the topic of 
themselves the most engrossing. Finally, one wet afternoon, 
they drifted on to the threadbare question of the possibility of 
friendship between the sexes. It so happened that Esme, who 
in many ways was singularly guileless, had remarked of a certain 
couple that they were friends. 

“ Perhaps,” he answered thoughtfully. “The only question is, 
can real friendship exist between a man and a woman? What 
do you say ?” 

“T say yes, most decidedly,” was her verdict, given with some 
warmth. “It seems to be the fashion now-a-days to doubt it. 
There are persons I know, who seek and find evil in everything, 
who, incapable themselves of honour or loyalty, deny its exist- 
ence in others. I do not think so poorly of my fellow-creatures. 
When I meet with true and disinterested friendship I accept it, 

2 
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with the gratitude it deserves, no matter whence it may come, 
without insulting myself or my friends by searching for ulterior 
motives.” 

“Have you frequently met with such friendship?” was all he 
said in reply to this outburst. He was rather glad when she 
hesitated. 

“No, I cannot say I have,” she finally admitted. “Still, I 
have lived so much absorbed in my home and my child. No 
doubt if I had tried to find friends I should have done so.” 

“No doubt,” he agreed. “Still, if you will forgive my saying 
so, the word friendship is not often used in the sense in which 
you employ it. More frequently it is misapplied to some passing 
fancy, and so has come to be looked upon merely as a cloak for 
flirtation, deceiving nobody. Real disinterested friendship such 
as you have in your mind, I fancy, is rarely met with.” 

“TI don’t think so,” she persisted. Then with a frank smile— 
“Our case surely is one in point. May I not say that we have 
become very good friends lately ?” 

Now no one knew better than Adrian did how practical a 
refutation of her theory he supplied in his own person. That 
however was beside the question. A man’s feelings, as he 
argued, are entirely his own concern, so long, of course, as he 
keeps them to himself, as in the present case, he had every in- 
tention of doing. Accordingly— 

“Tam delighted to hear you say so,” he answered with obvious 
gratification, “ because, to tell you the truth, I have been dreading 
that your kindness might have only been extended to the cripple, 
and that, with my recovery, I should find myself dropped back 
into the ranks of your acquaintances. It is the best of good 
news to me to hear that such is not the case. And I can assure 
you that if you will honour me with your trust I will do my 
utmost to deserve it.” 

In this way a bond of friendship was signed and sealed 
between the pair, which, as Esme herself acknowledged, added 
considerably to the enjoyment of her life. Her friend too grew 
steadily in her estimation as a man whose good qualities were 
essentially his own, while his bad ones were chiefly the result of 
circumstances, training, and association. Realising this, she 
regretted especially that he should have wasted hitherto both 
time and money in a purposeless existence unworthy of him and 
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quite unable to satisfy him. He was not happy. He was meant 
for better things than an aimless pursuit of pleasure, and so she 
told him frankly when he alluded regretfully, as he frequently 
did, to his empty, objectless life. Circumstances too helped her 
just then, for the local member having announced his intention 
of retiring, it had been intimated to Mr. Lisle that he would 
prove an acceptable candidate if he would consent to come 
forward. When mentioned to her Esme warmly took up the 
idea. 

“It would be quite the best thing you could do,” she declared 
enthusiastically, “that is, if you won’t think me impertinent in 
seeming to dictate to you. You say, Mr. Lisle, you are tired of 
drifting about the world. You complain that your life is of no 
use either to yourself or to anybody else. Now here is your 
chance. ‘It only rests with yourself to make it anything you 
please.” 

“Tam too old,” he objected, more for the pleasure of being 
contradicted than anything else. “My mission in life hitherto 
has been that of an idler, and 1 have filled it so long that all 
capacity and energy have deserted me.” 

“ Nonsense,” she declared stoutly. “Why make yourself 
out so much worse than you are? It would be different if you 
were satisfied with yourself. As it is you feel the want in your 
life, which after all is the first step towards satisfying it.” 

He laughed. “By religiously going to sleep on a back bench 
of the House, obediently recording my vote with my party, and 
making a rung of myself to hoist some political adventurer to 
the top of the ladder. Is that your specific for the satisfaction 
of every want in a man’s nature, Mrs. Blunt?” 

“Certainly not,” she answered with decision. “You have 
influence, money, position. You have it in your power to do an 
enormous amount of good. I would have you lead, not follow.” 

He shook his head. “I have lost all belief in myself,” he said 
gloomily. “The little ambition I feel does not lie in the direc- 
tion of encouraging professional pauperism under the guise of 
philanthropy, or sharing in the greedy rush for power and self- 
advancement, which is dignified by the name of patriotism.” 

“You are wrong,” she persisted. “For your own sake, if for 
no other reason, you ought to make all the use you can of your 
abilities and set yourself some object in your life.” 

2* 
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“My constituents and fellow-members would not thank you 
for urging me to swallow them as a moral tonic,” he retorted. 
“ So nauseous a draught I fear would require a stronger effort 
than Iam capable of to gulp it down. Besides, how can one 
work when no single human being cares twopence for one’s 
success or failure ? ” 

“ Your friends care,” she reminded him. 

“Would you be interested, I wonder?” he asked abruptly. 

“Of course I should,” she answered warmly. “I should be 
delighted to see you what you ought to be, a power in the 
country, using your brains and wealth for good, instead of letting 
them rust away neglected.” 

“« Almost thou persuadest me,’” he quoted, watching her 
glowing face and glistening eyes. “ Very well, Mrs. Blunt. You 
have stimulated me to some purpose. The least I can do is to 
make an effort to carry out the programme you have laid 
down for me. Henceforth my residence shall be at Lisle, my 
object in life the kotowing to and entertaining of my future 
constituents. Mighty dull work too for a lonely bachelor, I’m 
afraid.” 

She smiled. “You have the remedy for that always in your 
own hands. You have only to marry.” 

He looked at her. “ Am I not ina matrimonial sense a pariah ?” 
he asked slowly. “ Many women, of course, as I know, would 
accept me as an appendage to Lisle, but then I do not choose to 
marry under such conditions.” 

“But why assume that because you are rich, you must of 
necessity be unlovable?” she asked not without diffidence, for 
she was treading upon delicate ground. “I see no reason why 
you should not find some nice woman for whom you could care, 
and who would care for you in return.” 

“You surprise me, Mrs. Blunt,” he retorted bitterly, for this 
off-hand way of disposing of his affections was displeasing to 
him. “Have you changed then so much since the days when 
you taught me that any good and innocent woman must neces- 
sarily look on me with loathing ?” 

It was the first allusion he had ever made to the past. Esme 
would have dropped the subject, if she hadn’t thought him un- 


duly morbid over it. As it was she coloured and hesitated 
before answering. 
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“Not if she really cared for you,” she reminded him gently. 
“ She would be your helper then, not your judge.” 

“Tf she cared! Perhaps so. But then how can I hope to 
inspire any feeling of that sort ?” he questioned sadly. 

“ Genuine feeling ought to call forth feeling in return.” 

“But then, if there be no genuine feeling. Consider what I 
have to offer. So much pin-money, so many diamonds, a big 
house, a name, the privilege of heading subscription lists, and 
figuring as lady patroness to every local charity, a certain 
modicum of liking and respect, and a fragment of heart so in- 
finitesimal as not to be worth taking into consideration. No, 
Mrs. Blunt. Matrimony, I am aware, with you ladies is a 
panacea for every ill, but it will not apply in my case. I can 
offer nothing but externals. I can hope for nothing in return. 
And so as I require neither a housekeeper or a nurse at present, 
I must just remain as I am.” 

At which Esme smiled and felt more convinced than ever of 
the necessity of a wife for her friend. She mentally reviewed 
all the eligible spinsters of her acquaintance with an eye to 
their qualifications for the position. Yet curiously enough she 
never managed to fix upon any eligible candidate. One was 
too young, another too old, a third too worldly, a fourth a doll, 
a fifth lacking that knowledge of the world so indispensable to 
the wife of a public man, a sixth all grace and no virtue, a 
seventh all virtue and no grace, an eighth equally destitute of 
either. 

In the meantime life of late had become very easy and 
pleasant to her. Delighting in the rest and freedom of the 
country, she laid aside all care for the morrow, and enjoyed to 
the full the era of peace which seemed to have set in. Her 
daughter was thriving, her patient gaining ground, while 
although she considered so much travelling undesirable for her 
husband, she saw no reason for anxiety on his account. 

Still a broken leg, however carefully made the most of, must 
mend in course of time. Adrian Lisle awoke one morning to 
the fact that the very slight lameness from which he now 
suffered in no way warranted a further stay at Hackham. 

His departure, be it said, was a source of unfeigned regret to 
all concerned. Arnold, who had become quite confidential with 
him latterly, and would sit talking with him on his return from 
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business till the small hours of the morning, had the best of 
reasons for his lamentations on the subject. Dot too, whose 
heart he had completely won, was eager in her suggestions of a 
joint household, while Esme, although not so outspoken, was 
astonished to find the blank his absence caused in her life. 

These regrets, to say the least, were fully reciprocated. Long 
ago Adrian had dismissed his last scruple. Whether wise or 
not, his friendship with the Blunts was now an established fact, 
from which he neither could nor would draw back. Whatever 
others might think, Arnold’s confidences had shown him clearly 
enough the heavy clouds now gathering on the horizon. The 
day was coming when the Blunts would need the help of every 
friend they possessed to weather the storm which sooner or later 
must burst over their heads. Therefore it would be both 
cowardly and disloyal were he to allow any considerations of self 
at such a time to keep him from their side. In which plausible 
way he managed to justify a line of conduct, which in another 
man he would have been the first to condemn as both insane 
and wholly inexcusable. 


(To be continued.) 
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Sir William Gregory. 


By EMILIA AYLMER GOWING. 


ONE of the ablest Irishmen ever sent out to do the work of 
England—typical, racy of the land of Wellington and Tom 
Moore—passed quietly from the fretful stage of this world, early 
in the fatal time of death, 1892. Sir William Gregory went full 
of years, but, almost to the last, exempt from their common 
infirmities. In spirit, ever young; in heart, full of “the genius 
of kindness ;” a bright, joyous nature, giving and receiving 
happiness. His were the power, the charm inherent in the best 
of his nation; must we say, too, the faults that so often mar 
what was created for the noblest ends of man? But if much 
was lost, in the morning of his life, much was redeemed as the 
evening shadows fell. By the regeneration of Ceylon, his 
memory will be perpetuated, and who shall gainsay the true and 
loving words appended to the records of his story by the young 
wife of his age? 

“He has written so frankly and candidly of the errors and 
mistakes of his youth, that it is only just that this great success 
of his later days should be dwelt on—Onx ne revient pas de si 
loin pour peu de chose.” 

Sir William Gregory’s Autobiography, edited by his widow, 
one of the successful books of the past year, seems likely to 
prove a permanent contribution to the history of our Indian 
Empire. Such a record shows the man as a _ remarkable 
exception amongst his kind and origin. By right of birth he 
enjoyed the advantages—and disabilities—of an old-fashioned 
squire of the squirearchy of the distressful and belated Island, 
the race for whose eyes and ears the world stood still, at the 
precise moment when each one of them looked out upon it 
through the sunny windows of youth. Unfortunately, the poor 
globe went off spinning on its own account, faster and faster, in 
its mad whirl through the ominous decades of this fateful 
century. His forebears were of the breed of Tennyson’s county 
magnate, who lived his life to the end, “Like an Aylmer in his 
Aylmerism,” irrespective of all inferior folk. 
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The Gregorys owned as their common ancestor the worthy 
of Stephen’s reign who acquired the seat of Styvechale Hall, in 
Warwickshire. In Cromwell’s day, they took the Puritan side, 
and adopted “Love-is-God” as a family Christian name. One 
of them went to Ireland with the great Protector, and stayed 
there. In the middle of the eighteenth century, his descendant, 
“the son of Henry Gregory, who lived in Galway,” ran away 
from home, made good his flight to India, obtained a berth 
under the East India Company, and amassed one of the great 
fortunes not uncommon among the “nabobs” of those palmy 
days of the Indian pagodatree. In that land of the sun, he 
took a wife, who brought some Eastern blood into the vigorous 
race. He had three sons; Robert, disinherited for persistent 
gambling on cock-fights ; Richard, a dashing young Guardsman, 
gayest of the gay, who allowed his life to be spoilt by certain 
unkind innuendoes against his personal courage. He renounced 
His Majesty’s service, cut society and turned misanthrope. 
Finally, eloped with a school-girl, who lived with him secretly in 
man’s clothes, under the name of “Jack the Sailor,” in a small 
house upon the paternal acres. He honourably married her, 
when the fear of being disinherited was removed by his father’s 
death. 

That parent had followed the custom of the time, and sunk 
his moneybags in the “earth bank”—that “mine of wealth” 
associated in popular faith with the broad acres of Ireland 
ground. Thus he became “an estated gentleman, with hills and 
valleys, sheep and cattle, silver and gold”—the latter, in due 
course, to be absorbed into the former. Meantime, he lived in 
great state and wielded much political influence, till his death at 
the age of 83 in 1810. 

Richard the prodigal, married to Jack the sailor, “reigned” at 
Coole Park as his lawful successor, but suffered social ostracism 
at the hands of his younger brother’s spouse, the Lady Anne of 
the Clancarty Trenches. This couple rose in the world above 
the diminished head of the family. William Gregory became a 
Privy Councillor, and refused a baronetcy. He was Under 
Secretary for Ireland from 1814 till 1831 ; also Ranger of Phoenix 
Park, enjoying two official residences, in the Castle and Park. 
The latter was his home, much given to family hospitality. 
His son Robert was always welcome ; his son’s wife, perhaps less 
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so; her beauty and extreme youth quite eclipsed her sister-in- 
law, the Lady Anne’s own daughter. She came of the Liberal- 
minded stock of the O’Haras, to affright the old Toryism of the 
Trench connection. All the same, it was at Phoenix Park that 
she provided an heir to the old name, William, born 13th July, 
1817, the future Governor of Ceylon. 

With Phoenix Park, this remarkable boy’s early years were 
associated, as scenes and events moulded his character for good 
and evil. The Park has a “genius loci” of its own, as the finest 
parade-ground in the three kingdoms ; as the field most favoured 
by ambitious duellists in the “good old days” of fighting Irish 
gentlemen, whosé doughty deeds were the height of fashion 
during the boyhood of this lad of promise. In recent times, the 
lovely pleasaunce has sustained its reputation as an Aceldama 
by the murder of Lord Frederic Cavendish, hacked to death by 
American knives wielded by assassins in whose mouths the con- 
secrated elements of the blessed Sacrament had lain on the 
morning before. The event roused a spirit in England which, so 
far, has denied the claims of the American Irish party, although 
thirteen years ago, the new-made widow of Lord Frederic, an 
enthusiastic Home Ruler of English birth, could write that she 
did not grudge her darling’s life to the “ Cause of Ireland.” 

Young William, in his seventh year, made himself acquainted 
with the famous Marquis of Wellesley, when fishing in the pond 
of the Lord Lieutenant’s lodge. His Excellency happened 
quietly on the scene of a stout conflict between the small boy 
and a large fish, which, being successfully hooked and landed, the 
child became aware “of the presence of a slight, short, elderly 
gentleman, who seemed to take the deepest interest in my doings.” 
The youngster, fascinated by his pleasant manner, offered to 
reveal the piscatorial treasures of the pond—in strict confidence 
—to this new friend. Thence arose a fast friendship between 
the pair; Lord Wellesley gave “the little fisherman” a hand- 
some copy of Walton’s famous book, with the inscription under 
the Vice-Regal hand :—“ 1824. To the Compleat Angler, from 
his obedient scholar, Wellesley.” To this encounter Sir William 
attributes the influence that brought him to a love of classsic 
literature, and thereby tinged his whole after life. 

To counteract any such bookish proclivities, the promising 
boy was subjected to the utmost severity of spoiling by a 
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couple of doting grandmothers, both most anxious that he 
should do nothing but what he liked best; and naturally, in 
such case, no lessons whatever would be included in the young 
gentleman’s curriculum. His disposition must have been 
singularly amiable, as he tells us both grandmothers were “very 
dear to him,” and the remembrance of each “ most sweet even 
to this day.” Spoiling is usually repaid in very different coin 
by the wise young creatures marred by it. Little William, 
happily, had a mother, alive to the fatal consequences of no- 
work-all-play upbringing. She insisted, at least, on teaching 
her boy modern languages. French and Italian were imparted 
to him in native fluency, by one Madame Le Brun, daughter of 
an émigré ; this instructress, unhappily, sowed other seeds, to 
bear deadly fruit thereafter, in the gambling passion instilled by 
the early habit of playing cards for sweetmeat stakes. 

At the age of ten, he was sent to school at Iver, Bucks. 
Four years later, he went to Harrow. Here he gained the 
prizes for Latin Lyrics, Latin Hexameters, the Peel Medal, the 
Scholarship, and finally stood at the head of the school for a 
considerable time. His successes led to a reconciliation, of his 
own personal seeking, with the long-discarded great-uncle and 
family chief, Robert Gregory of Coole. The youth’s graceful 
advance was cordially met and generously rewarded. By Dr. 
Longley, in whose house he was placed, William Gregory was 
described as “the cleverest boy he ever had under him.” Such 
praise was hardly reciprocated by the over-ripe young scholar 
towards his instructors. Of Dr. Kennedy, his Greek tutor, his 
appreciation was high; but with this exception, he pronounced 
the masters “bad. The system was bad. I came there witha 
considerable knowledge of French and Italian ; I left it having 
in a great measure forgotten both. I came thoroughly grounded 
in arithmetic; I left it without the power of doing a rule-of- 
three sum. Of Euclid and Algebra I was entirely ignorant. 
History was little more to us than a collection of dry facts and 
dates—the husks of history were thrown to us to digest as best 
we might, and we were punished if we did not digest them. We 
were not asked to think in our own language, or to write it with 
vigour and correctness.” 

This, the customary neglect of the Queen’s English in most 
public schools, has not yet quite died out. 
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Withal, young Gregory’s schooldays were occasionally varied 
by times of truant wandering, when shooting and fishing and other 
sportsmanlike dissipations were given the rein. At nineteen, he 
made acquaintance with the high breeding and stiffness—only 
tempered by an occasional matrimonial sensation in the family 
—which at that time pervaded the atmosphere of Garbally, the 
seat of his grand-maternal relatives, the Clancartys. Here he 
“chummed” with a daughter of the house, on escapades intent, 
in visits to country houses. They enjoyed some rollicking ex- 
periences of old-fashioned “ wild Irish” fun, within the exclusive 
borders of the county. 

The next move was to Christchurch, Oxford. Matriculation 
was happily got through without accident, but on the threshold 
of the college, the freshman’s luck as a prize-winner deserted 
him—or rather, perhaps, was superseded by passions so often 
fatal to the ambitious aspirant. Among Gregory’s fellow- 
students was one uncouth object known as Linwood; a born 
schoolmaster and annotator, but one who would never be any- 
thing else ; a kind of modern Porson in Greek. This worthy 
carried off the first scholarship at Christchurch. To Gregory, 
“it was hardly a crumb of comfort to have got the second.” 
The same year the twain went in for the Craven Scholarship, 
open to all the university. “Alas! it was again Linwood first, 
Gregory second.” 

Ill content with the barren honour of being the second best 
scholar of his year, the fated youth drifted into the quagmire 
spread ready to tempt his unwary feet—horse racing. The 
madness bit him on his first vacation, spent with old Harrow 
friends at Cambridge. They took him to Newmarket and his 
doom was sealed. 

After outstaying the usual number of terms at Oxford, he just 
missed the object of his ambition, of which he was all but sure, 
a “first-class”; and ultimately left Oxford in broken spirits, 
without the heart to goin even for a common degree. So much 
for Newmarket. 

But worse was yet to come. He joined his father and 
mother for a winter in Rome, travelling in great state, as befitted 
a family of rank. It was a grand time for the cultured, though 
defeated Oxonian, but somewhat marred by severe Roman 
fever. Rapturous was the return to health, as he was taken 
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out, day after day, to sit on a cushion propped up upon the 
steps of St. John Lateran in the warm early spring ; too weak 
to speak, but not to look at and drink in the soft outline of the 
Alban Hills, and the solemn beauty which gives to the mother 
of dead nations that indescribable fascination which ever holds 
captive those who have once come under its influence. “ All the 
while strength seemed to be pouring in, and I gradually was 
strong enough to mount a horse and take a gallop with the 
hounds on the Campagna.” 

But long before his convalescence was established, the wayward 
patient tore himself away from his amazed parents, as if com- 
pelled by some mysterious spell to go back to England by a 
certain day. Though scarcely able to crawl, he started from 
Civita Vecchia, and passed through France—and certain appro- 
priate adventures—to the Derby Day. There he stood to win 
or lose heavy sums on the favourite, Coronation, and persevered 
in backing the horse, even till he was saddled. By unusual 
luck, the favourite actually won, and Gregory—in an evil hour, 
netted £5,000. He was noted, as a very young man, lingering 
in the corner of the Jockey Club stand, to make up his book, 
and afterwards, saying half aloud to himself: “ Well, I am 
sure I don’t know how I shall spend all this money.” What 
would our modern plungers say to a youth self-disciplined with 
so tight a rein? III news sped fast, meeting his parents on their 
way home, at a Frankfort table d’héte. Somebody spoke of the 
recent Derby, and mentioned that one of the heaviest winners 
was a young Irishman, newly from Oxford, of the name of 
Gregory. This was but the beginning of sorrows, which bad 
training, rather than natural depravity, had entailed upon their 
gifted son. 

In the course of the next year, 1842, he became a glory to 
the house. Kinsfolk, friends, and local public opinion conspired 
to thrust upon his youth precocious honours as M.P. for Dublin. 
Those were the palmy days of the “free and independent,” 1,500 
of whom had fixed their price at £3 a head. Others were to 
be conciliated by the prospect of more delicate, exalted favours. 
The candidate was to be kept pure from all bribery. 44,000 
down were requisite; £5,000 more to be made up somehow. 
Where the balance came from, he knew not. But parents proud 
and fond, no doubt, could tell a tale. They would submit, with 
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a light heart, to the process termed “ dipping the estate,” in such 
a cause, 

The story of the election reads like a roaring farce of the 
Gilbertian school. Propped by the “ Protestant Ascendancy,” 
courted by O’Connell, the large-hearted, open-handed candidate 
was swept up to the top of the poll, by all the opposing winds of 
Irish faction. The great Liberator’s life-long favour was won 
through a sharp wordy duel between the pair, in which the 
younger champion decidedly put the old parliamentary hand to 
the worse. Lord Morpeth, afterwards the popular Viceroy known 
as the Earl of Carlisle, was badly beaten from the field by “ the 
whiteheaded boy” from Galway. 

Thus, the new member was presented to the House “like a 
Roman conqueror.” Ringing cheers hailed his entry ; he was 
led forward to the Speaker by Sir Robert Peel, of old his grand- 
father’s friend, more. recently his own—since he won the Peel 
medal at Harrow. At the young Connaughtman’s entrance into 
London life, all the doors of success flew open wide to receive 
him ; fame, fashion, pleasure, “at his heels leashed in like hounds 
—crouch for employment ;” the Marquis of Wellesley saw in 
him “the fulfilment of ardent hopes formed in your most 
promising childhood,” and renewed past days in the company of 
his “ dear fisherman.” Great ladies of the stamp which, in Lord 
Beaconsfield’s novels, take so prominent a share in the making 
of history, as well as the men they delight to honour, took up 
young Gregory ; Lady Ashburton, Carlyle’s philosophic flame ; 
Lady Londonderry, of ultra-Orange exclusiveness ; Lady Jersey, 
of strictest Tory haut ton, aptly blent with a touch of Russian 
and German haute diplomatie ; these,and other high and puissant 
dames received the neophyte with open arms. Unfortunately, 
other doors than theirs made haste to bid him welcome. He was 
a favoured guest at houses “where the society was sure to be 
light and merry, though extremely ignorant and unprofitable. I 
am ashamed to say that I lived much in that class of company, 
having all the time the most supreme contempt for it.” Worse 
than this, he was immediately elected a member of Crockford’s, 
the great resort of youths like himself, bent on ruin to be 
achieved as gentlemen. Gregory tells us he did not suffer, owing 
to salutary precautions imposed on him by a friend ; but the play- 
ing with fire was carried steadily on. 
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Among his fast friends were Lord George Bentinck and 
Disraeli. Of both he speaks with personal affection, but as a 
keen critic of their political defects. The former fares the better 
at his hands, painted to the life in a few rapid touches. We see 
the man of splendid physique, developed in the vigorous life of 
the shires ; with a good sufficiency of brains blunted by disuse. 
Above all things a sportsman. Something of a dunce, “who 
scarcely ever read a book”—save a betting one—although he 
had been secretary to Canning, his uncle. For eighteen years 
he had slept soundly upon the back benches, every night the 
House of Commons was sitting, unless he was called elsewhere 
by arace. Absolutely devoid of personal ambition, yet stirred 
to a total change by strong resolve to rally the broken and 
dispirited forces of his party and order “to avenge the country 
gentlemen and landed aristocracy of England upon the minister 
who ”—struck the first blow for Free Trade! Thus, Lord George 
braced himself for the championship with heroic scorn of nature 
and habit—with self-annihilation. Hestarved himself out of the 
custom of post-prandial sleep ; pored over blue-books and statis- 
tics, and: crammed his head with uncongenial facts and figures ; 
grew eloquent upon the theme of which his heart was full, and 
never gave in till he fell, stone dead, upon the English earth he 
loved so well. 

Gregory, in his own mind, had scant sympathy with the 
squires in the memorable contest. He recalls with some sly 
satire their resistance, and final subservience to the “d——d Jew, 
as they chose to call the man whose memory they now adore 
with primroses in their buttonholes.” For himself, at the time, 
he elected to earn the distinction of being the first seceder from 
the Protectionist cause, voting in favour of the new Revolution. 
He saw at once the food-tax was doomed. 

“There is a tide in the affairs of man——” it came now ; the 
turning point of his life. One day in February, 1846, Sir Robert 
Peel made him an offer of the Irish Lordship of the Treasury— 
and more, to place the conduct of the Irish business in the 
House in his hands. 

“To this day I bitterly regret that I refused Sir Robert’s 
offer,” wrote the repentant waverer, grown old and wise. He 
tells us the story : “ Most unfortunately for me, my father and 
mother were passing through London at the time. ‘Of course 
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your father and mother will be only too glad that their son 
should get such an opening, but remember, my good fellow, that 
henceforth the days of Newmarket are over. You will have to 
give up racing. It will be hereafter a matter of pride to you to 
be associated with measures of a wide and generous character 
which may entirely change the aspect of Ireland to England?” 

And so “it might have been.” He had his chance—and 
missed it. He could have counted among the young and 
brilliant band chosen by Peel as England’s coming statesmen— 
Gladstone, Dalhousie, Elgin, Sidney Herbert. It was not to be! 

“I went home and found my father so averse to my accepting 
the proffered office that I at once declined it. On the one side 
was the brilliant position; on the other was the speech I made 
advocating Protection at the hustings and the imputations that 
would be poured out on my head by the rabid Dublin press. 
My father was exceedingly sensitive, he could not bear that it 
should be said I had spoken and voted to obtain office.” 

And so the budding statesman was fain to eat humble pie in 
the presence of his critics. That he did so, surely he had a 
double excuse, being misled through his graceful act of filial 
duty. On such principles, no Irishman need ever hope to rise 
above his fellows—so long as they could find a hold to pull him 
down. To such extinguishment the “son and heir” is specially 
liable. Debarred from almost every wholesome field and outlet 
for his energies, he is too often given over, hands tied, to the 
power notorious for providing his kind with evil occupation. If 
by uncommon ability and some wonderful stroke of luck, he 
should come to the point of making a path for himself in the 
world, he is too often dragged back by family prejudice and 
pride. 

Disaster followed upon disaster. Next year came the Irish 
Famine. The head of the house fell, laying down his life for 
his people during that terrible time when fever followed famine. 
In August, the young squire lost his seat in Parliament, mainly 
through neglect of his own business for the stronger attraction 
of Goodwood. Then followed six years such as, he tells us, 
he would gladly have blotted out of his life. 

Frankly, he has recorded their errors and misfortunes in these 
autobiographical records set down for his son. 

“These six years were a time of struggle and humiliation, 
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during which I abandoned society and public life for the turf 
only ; during which I became deeply involved, chiefly through 
liabilities for friends, and during which I was forced to sell two- 
thirds of my ancestral estate. But at last, by a strong effort, I 
turned over a new leaf, and though a poor man, became a free 
man, and once more in my right mind.” 

He boldly proclaims the fatal motive—haste to grow rich— 
the true mainspring of the gambler’s progress. Out of a turf 
brawl arose a duel: “ An act so foolish, so wrong, and so 
contrary to public opinion, even in those days.” For a whole 
year, he was bent on inflicting the retribution of death upon 
the man who had affronted and injured him; “in spite of 
culture, education, refinement, something of the tiger lingers in 
our blood.” By such spirits, the pistol was regarded as the best 
peace-maker. Once fired, in this case, the burning of powder 
cleared the air of every particle of enmity ; and the two mortal 
antagonists shook hands and made it up. 

A sterner foe was found in Lady Jersey, upon whose domain 
of Osterley Park the battle field was chosen by the seconds, at 
the suggestion of her own son, Fred Villiers. Her grandchildren, 
on the. terrace, witnessed with huge delight “some gentlemen 
shooting at each other in the Park.” But for the lady, such a 
deed, without her permission, involved an irreparable breach of 
friendship. 

But the unpardonable sin in the land of his birth, was the 
parting with so much of his portion in the soil of Erin, an act, 
second only to vulpicide, far more heinous than attempting the 
life of a mere human being; an act not to beatoned by any good 
wrought upon other portions of the habitable globe. There were 
two courses open to him. To pay off old “blisters” he was 
bound to sell a portion; the question was, as to more or less. 
More, to clear his own private debts; less, as urged by friends, 
“to cling to the land, looking forward to a great rise in value of 
it hereafter.” 

This was the strange superstition prevailing at that time, 
of a vast unearned increment to accrue, for the benefit of Irish 
landlords, in the course of the coming hundred years or so. 
Happily for him, his mother had the rare wisdom to embrace 
the course which promised immediate relief to her son—the 
object of her life’s devotion. Through her jointure, and the 
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large arrears due to her, she was able to protect Coole Park, 
with the more valuable part of the estate, for the inheritance, 
while the outlying lands were sold. This measure, so to say, of 
taking in sail before the storm, proved his salvation. The 
matter was not taken in that light by the dread Sycorax whose 
voice is all too potent in the Isle of Saints—Mrs. Grundy. His 
name became a by-word on her lips, and was handed down as 
an awful warning to any of the younger generation, slow to 
yield obedience to “her abhorred behests.” The worst reproach 
cast up against the rash and wilful was, to be pronounced “as 
bad as Gregory of Coole.” 

After ten years came the turn of the tide. He was elected 
member for the county, by the united interest of landlords and 
priests: the former, in those days, having still a voice potential 
in the elections to Parliament; all changed by the new system, 
which practically disfranchises the classes, and endows Demos 
as sole lord, with the unmixed voting power. 

“It seemed to me, from the minute on which I entered a fresh 
House of Commons and shook the Speaker’s hand, that my 
former life had been shifted as a scene from the stage, and that 
I had become a totally different man in character, and objects and 
thought. . . . I had seen enough of the old Tories to be 
utterly estranged from them. . . . I began by being Con- 
servative, and every day became more and more Liberal.” 

This time he proved a useful, no less than a brilliant states- 
man. But the golden opportunity once let slip, returned no 
more. He had to be content with promoting or seconding the 
measures of others, without much influence on his own initiative. 
The British Museum, the Scientific Societies of Dublin, and 
other national interests, profited by his good offices. Travels in 
many lands, far and near, added colour to his life and created a 
longing that grew by indulgence and could never be quite satis- 
fied—the restless thirst of a maimed life. By and by his thoughts 
turned towards the desire of many an ambitious politician, with 
aims defeated at home, towards the broad domains of Greater 
England, the islands of the sun, where semi-royal state and 
almost absolute sway may be enjoyed bya duly-appointed ruler, 
as the Queen’s Viceroy. Such an Atlantis existed in his mind’s 
eye—‘ The glorious Island of Ceylon,” the Serendib of the 
Arabian Nights, the “Gem of Paradise,” the priceless pearl, hung 
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as a pendant beneath our Indian Empire. To this haven of rest 
his troubled fortunes at last happily tended. In 1871 he bade 
farewell to Parliament. “I left the House of Commons, of which 
I had been fourteen years a member, and a popular member, 
both outside and inside its walls. I had worked hard and suc- 
cessfully, and had taken a prominent place, and when I quitted 
Westminster Hall for the last time, it was not without certain 
feelings of dejection. At the same time I clearly foresaw that I 
could not long look forward to hold the County of Galway 
without giving pledges which no inducement would have made 
me accept . . . and so I buried my dead, and turned from 
the West to the glowing horizon of the East, and to Ceylon, the 
object of my ambition and my day-dream for many a long 
year.” 

So he was appointed a Privy Councillor and Governor of 
Ceylon, and this time he no longer went out to far countries 
alone. In his 55th year was made his first venture in the deep 
sea of matrimony in search of the pearl of price—life’s happi- 
ness. Strange, that it should have come so late to this man, 
who seemed born to make a woman happy. A true Irishman in 
susceptibility to the charms of the fair,as more than one chance 
record of his pen betrays. But in his circumstances poverty 
stood as a bar to free choice, and his was not a disposition to 
barter freedom for gold. 

At last histime came. “In January, 1872, I married Elizabeth, 
third daughter of Sir William Clay, M.P. for Tower Hamlets, 
and a well-known public man in his day. She was the widow 
of James Temple Bowdoin, late 4th Dragoons. She was a 
woman of many accomplishments. I had been deeply attached 
to her for many years (of trouble to her), and she amply re- 
warded that attachment by her own. Through her liberality I 
was at once freed from every liability, and went out to Ceylon 
with a comfortable private income besides my official salary.” 

This big honeymoon trip was one of state importance; a 
gracious reception from the Khedive awaited the bridal pair in 
Egypt ; honours by the way, and a great stir on taking pos- 
session of the Government of Ceylon. Very brief was their 
spell of mutual happiness. In little more than a year the poor 
lady succumbed to the burning sun of the tropics. “ After a 
few days, first of anxious, then of hopeless watching, she passed 
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away, conscious to the last.” So he was left, with the greatest 
sorrow of his life, in a far-off land, alone. He fought it out like 
a man. 

“My life was terrible for a time in the deserted, mournful 
Queen’s House at Colombo. Work, however — incessant, 
slogging work, far harder than I would otherwise have undertaken 
—restored my strength of mind.” Unflinchingly, he clung to 
the duties of his post, until five and a half years of his rule had 
changed the face of the island from ruin, decay and famine to a 
very overflow of prosperity. With the power of a Pro-consul 
to direct and govern the lives and fortunes of a subject race, he 
had a quick eye to discern the needs and capabilities of the land 
and people alike. He discovered the traces of ancient civiliza- 
tion, the remains of illustrious cities; the broken “tanks,” or 
rather vast artificial lakes, whose decay meant the drying up of 
the very springs of human existence. He set to work with a 
will, and by influence and stratagem, became the cause of work 
in other men, from the Secretary of State at home down to the re- 
calcitrant peasant at his door. The supplies of water were restored, 
pure and abundant. Vegetation and health revived. Ancient 
cities were explored, and their art wonders preserved with 
reverent care. The literature of antiquity was brought together 
in national libraries. Roads, railways, a magnificent harbour, and 
no end of other great public works were undertaken, achieved, or 
at least, far advanced towards completion ; the whole face of the 
country transformed from a wilderness to a Garden of Eden— 
all during that brief reign of one lustrum of power for good. 

The accounts, under his own hand, of this most brilliant period 
of his life carry away the reader with the fascination of an em- 
bodied dream. With all manner of men and beasts he made 
friends and acquaintances, Kandian chiefs, fair native prin- 
cesses, toilers of the soil, tigers, mosquitoes, unruly horses, ele- 
phants with the breeding and magnanimity of forest kings. Then 
came the stirring events of the Prince of Wales’s visit to India. 
Necessarily he spent some time in Ceylon, and, of equal necessity, 
a treat of big game hunting was to be enjoyed by His Royal 
Highness and his suite. 

This could not be satisfactorily accomplished, with the sauce of 
danger cut out—a natural fact, which the Home Office failed to 
appreciate. Telegram after telegram was being forwarded, that, 
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under no circumstances, was the Governor to permit the Prince to 
incur danger! Qués custodescustodiet ? Set a Galway squire to 
control the sporting proclivities of the heir of England! It 
seemed too huge a joke. A better way was found by the sym- 
pathetic Governor. The two famous hunters, Messrs. Varian and 
Fisher, were told off to keep a watchful eye on the Prince, and 
coolly ordered not to scruple to lose their own lives in saving his. 
So the fun went on. 

“To try and stop him would have been as futile as the Pope’s 
bull against the comet.” The guns were stationed on rocks 
above the jungle of canes, fifteen feet high, through which the 
elephants rushed madly about in terror. Failing to obtain a shot 
in this way, the sportsmen determined to leave their posts and 
go down into the jungle—a most rash proceeding. All at once, 
an elephant came right down upon, and as it were, over the 
Prince, who was as cool as a cucumber in the emergency, and 
brought him down literally at his feet. He shot another, and 
jumped on his carcase in triumph to possess himself of the tail. 
‘When this was effected, they saw that the courtier-like elephant 
got up and made his way to his friends, tailless.” 

A carriage-upset followed, Lord Aylesford holding the reins 
and landing the Royal party in a ditch. Happily, no one was 
the worse, and the Prince was quite unconcerned—save for the 
safety of his elephant tails! 

On this visit the Prince, on behalf of the Empress of India, 
invested his host with the order of St. Michael and St. George, 
as Knight Commander. The new knight was invited to the 
Durbar held at Calcutta, the greatest spectacle ever seen in the 
Anglo-Indian empire. Here Sir William stood in the place of 
honour, next after the Prince and the Viceroy of India. 

Then came the days when the loneliness of his life was un- 
bearable, when he sighed for rest in the old home, among friends 
of youth, and to be the comfort of his mother’s last years. He 
wrote : 


“J shall regret the glorious climate and scenery and the 
occupation, but I cannot stay; nostalgia is too strong for me. 
Besides, I have done my work; I have set on foot all the great 
material improvements on which my heart was bent—a man 
with new ideas should now come, and ladies would do much to 
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popularise the government. I say to myself daily, when I 
struggle to entertain, Tempus abirve tibi, but I hope to live and 
be strong enough to come here once more, and see what my 
successor has done at the close of his reign. . . . Witha 
companion, a wife, a sister, or even a very intimate friend, I 
should prefer Ceylon to anything that could be offered me.” 


But this being denied him, he chose to return—not knowing 
what was to come: the crown of his life’s autumn. No mother 
met him on the threshold of his deserted house. But as the 
days went on, he met his fate in a fair daughter of the land, and 
renewed the story of Othello and Desdemona. In March, 1880, 
he was married to Augusta, youngest daughter of the late Dudley 
Persse of Roxborough. 

The great tribe of the Galway Persses were of old his 
intimates. Their two chief branches, headed by two cousins, 
were known as Persses of Roxborough and Moyode Castle. 
Of the latter was the M. F. H. who for many years hunted the 
county with the famous “ Blazers.” His sisters, and latterly his 
daughters, took part in his sport, as dauntless Amazons; the 
light weights being ever in the first flight of the adventurous 
field. There had been an old kindness between their house 
and my father’s. Writing these lines, I remember being sent 
out as a small child habited in black, on a tiny Shetland, to 
meet the Blazers and follow their renowned horsewomen—at a 
distance. The elder branch, of Roxborough, was fruitful in 
numbers I dare not state. They were one of the wonderful 
Irish “long families,” ensuing on two marriages of the head ot 
the house. It was notorious that the gap of years dividing 
the eldest and youngest was equal to that between most 
parents and children. First on the family tree was Captain 
Dudley, a Crimean hero in his youth; last, Augusta Lady 
Gregory. The ladies of this house were no Amazons: they 
went in for beauty. At county balls, they were represented by 
a few sisters at a time; tall and stately, or fair and slim, 
crowned with a wealth of hair, from dark with glints of auburn 
to pale shining gold. No fashion ever tempted them to add 
jewel, feather or flower to Nature’s proud adornment. 

Much to his own surprise, Sir William carried off his young 
bride, and to her he owed an unbroken spell of twelve years’ 
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happiness, and a son to continue his race. Just before their 
marriage he wrote her : 

“T am very glad indeed that the country people are pleased. 
Whatever naughty deeds I may have done, I always felt the 
strongest sense of duty towards my tenants, and I have had a 
great affection for them. They have never in a single instance 
caused me displeasure, and I know you can and will do every- 
thing in your power to make them value us.” 

So, among those he thought “the most lovable and loving 
people in the world,” the congenial pair spent their summers 
and autumns very happily at Coole, varied by travel, and some 
time each year in their London residence. Three times, Sir 
William re-visited Ceylon ; once he took his wife to enjoy the 
happiness and pride of sharing in his reception by a grateful 
people, who looked upon him as one more than human—a living 
embodiment of a bountiful Providence. In 1890 he bade his 
enchanted Island farewell—his last look at his old “ Raj” and 
the wonderful beauty of the East. He never would enter 
Parliament again, saying that “five years of despotic government 
had removed all interest in our wretched Irish squabbles, into 
which, however, I could not fail to be drawn.” 

More was the pity. Could such “despotism” have been 
exercised by him with a free hand at home, he would have 
brought the distressful country within measurable distance of 
Arcadia. But even he could not altogether escape the Land 
League troubles. His tenants, after paying the last penny of 
his just rents—less his generous return of ten per cent.—were 
driven by terrorism to join, nominally at least, with the faction 
of rebellion. 

Life was dear to him, for the sake of his wife and boy, while 
death had no terrors ; but, as he desired, he escaped the misery 
of a lingering death in life. “We are all God’s children. We 
must do our best to help one another.” These were his last 
conscious words to her he loved, before he fell asleep. His 
work was done. Much in itself, but much less than he might 
have accomplished, had his opportunities been more worthy of 
his natural powers. 





Ht Black Sheep. 


CHAPTER I. 
HOW THE BLACK SHEEP WENT FORTH. 


THERE were the usual items in the scene outside the house 
in Park Lane—including carriages ; the Force ; footmen; more 
carriages; always carriages; the inevitable block ; tantalizing 
glimpses of unrevealed splendour ; still more carriages and still 
more; hopeless congestion of traffic; and the listlessly curious 
crowd. There were the usual items in the scene inside the house 
in Park Lane ; and these included all the beauty, rank and wealth 
of London, and a divine dancing band. There was a dance 
at the Audleighs’, to celebrate the coming-out of the youngest 
daughter of the House, and nothing, not even Royalty’s presence, 
was wanting to make the dance THE “success” of the season. 

It must have been long past midnight before the man who 
had been gradually elbowing his way through the carriages, 
and then through the little straggling crowd on the pavement, 
took up his final position on the base of that one of the pillars, 
running alongside the house front, that overlooked the interior 
of the house. 

A limited portion of the interior, when all is said—but a 
distinct portion, nevertheless ; and thus a position of unlimited 
advantage. For the man, perched not uncomfortably on the 
stone, could not only look straight into one of the rooms on the 
ground floor, where the windows were flung wide open, owing to 
the tropical heat of the July night, but could, by twisting back- 
wards and an oblique glance, see what was going on in one of 
the inner halls of the house. 

Risking a dislocated neck, the man on the pillar devoted his 
entire attention to the shifting scenes in the hall. Not a soul 
came into that room he could look into so easily ; and he had 
not run the combined gauntlets of the Force and the footmen to 
stare at nothing. Yet the scenes in the hall were commonplace 
in the extreme as Society swirled through—chiefly in couples. 
The dancing rooms were beyond, into which his obliquest 
glances could not penetrate. 
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The man himself must also have found Society thus viewed 
dull and uninteresting; for after a while he lapsed from an 
attitude of eager expectation, to one of almost listless indif- 
ference. Yet the occasional recognition of an old acquaintance 
among the gay and smartly-dressed throng, within, brought, ever 
and anon, a renewed light to his eyes, and a flashing look— 
that was less smile than sparkle—to his handsome, slightly bored 
countenance. 

The night was as intensely dark as it was intensely hot. The 
artificial lights marked out this house among its fellows; and 
there was no escaping the searching light of the large electric 
globe that hung over the hall door, and lit up the darkness less 
than it revealed the hopeless state of congestion on both sides of 
the road. But the man, twisted, half-impatiently, half-wearily, 
on the pillar base, just by the side of the open window, was hid 
in the midst of the blackest shadows. 

“Or the police would have had me off my gallery seat long 
before this,” thought he, shooting lazy glances inwards. 

. A light flared up into his eyes, and a faint smile played about 
his lips. A tall and majestically beautiful woman was passing 
across the hall, seven gentlemen waiting on her smiles, and each 
cursing the other six in their seven manly hearts. 

The group passed out of the man’s range of vision, but both 
light and smile stayed. Four years of married life and a baby 
had not altered that beautiful woman in the very least degree— 
he perceived that instantly. He had not seen her for over five 
years, but he had read in the papers of her marriage and the 
rest. She was his eldest sister, and her lord and master was one 
of his old college friends. Her little son would be heir to a 
dukedom. The man’s smile deepened into grimness, remem- 
bering all these things. 

A soft voice—it sounded almost in his ear—startled him 
out of an uneasy reverie into all but losing his balance and 
crashing forward, head-first, on the pavement. By a vigorous 
effort he pulled himself together and shot his dazed eyes round, 
into the light-and-shadow interior of the dim, deserted room. 

Crouched up against the pillar, ear and eye set straight to the 
scene in that room he had been turning his back on so long, the 
man, himself, was only another shadow of the night, and was 
lost in utter darkness. The two who stood by the open window 
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thought themselves entirely alone with each other and their 
thoughts. He saw her only. She looked out sadly, into the 
unreal world of shadows, seeing nothing of the noisy bawling 
crowd in the street below, but what visions rising before her eyes 
we can only guess at. 

The man was telling her that which fills some men with such 
utter awe and wonder when told them in return by a woman. 
Five years ago, another man had told her the same thing, by 
that very window, on another such night as the present. 

Between that time and this, more men than I dare tell had 
also said the same to her, with but slight variations. For the 
woman (who was but a girl, still) was as lovely as an angel. 
Also, hers was that spotless purity and goodness that does more 
to regenerate the world than all the sermons that were ever 
written ; and it was of the kind that frightens men into vain 
repentance, less than it fascinates them into hopeless adoration. 

Those men were different! But what that man had said to 
her, by that window, five years ago, she would never forget. 
Nor would he (though he should try to a thousand years) 
ever forget what she had said to him, in answer, before their 
first kiss burned down into their hearts, from their pressed, pas- 
sionate lips. 

The man, pleading his cause so earnestly this night, five years 
after, had not known this—else he had not hoped more than he 
feared, when he told her of his love, and asked hers in return. 
That other man, crouching in the darkness, on the pillar, bit his 
lips til! the blood came out, drop by drop; but he could not 
bring to them to stay, nor to his ashen face at all, the blood that 
the first note of that soft, sweet voice had driven back to his 
throbbing heart. 

He clung to the pillar, in the loneliness of his hiding-place. 
His breath came thick and fast. His whole body shook. 

“No,” said the woman’s voice sadly, out of the quivering 
shadows, “no.” 

A loathing of himself for playing the spy, so, on ey, seized 
him outside. But to slip down, and dive into the traffic was 
beyond his power. “No,” said the woman again. It sounded 
like the sigh of a spirit, that soft sad “no” of hers. 

She said other things, half-tenderly, half-sadly, and wholly 
pitying ; for her suitor was not minded to give up hope easily, 
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and was stubbornly desperate ; nor shrank at last, from driving 
her to the confession that no generous man—unless he be in most 
desperate stress—would ever press home to the woman who has re 
jected him. But “ No” was the gist of all she said, until finally 
—his importunity not ceasing—“ Yes, I love One—One,” she 
murmured. 

What else was said by her, and the other’s passionate reply, 
was not heard by the man hidden away among the shadows. 
There was a great throbbing at his heart, after those words— 
“Yes, I love One”; and this, rising to his head, deadened all 
hearing. He realized then, though he had half-known it for 
years, that he had forfeited all right to ever kiss again the lips 
that said that saying—“I love One.” But he had never doubted 
that she would not be faithless to him, though he should forfeit 
his right a thousand times over. 

They passed away as silently as they had come, and the 
window framed them no more. They too, might have only been 
shadows, so silent was their coming and passing, had they not 
left that throbbing pain in the heart of the man, left suddenly 
alone, a pain that was less triumph than a wild sore longing for 
impossibilities. 

A voice clinked somewhere far away, from that dim interior: 
“My word! Craven’s had his answer, I guess. Look at his face 
when he passes! ” 

And the reply :—“ Fifth man that’s gone over this season! 
By Jove! It’s too hard on us! That little girl ought to 
marry!” struck harshly on the man outside, as if he had seen 
an altar profaned. 

“Tt’s the Black Sheep, you know,” began the first voice; but 
the rest was lost in the murmuring distance. A great silence 
seemed to have fallen upon the world, though the clamour around 
continued unceasingly. 

The man outside was remembering that Lord Craven was con- 
sidered the most eligible art of the year, when he knew him, 
five or six years ago. Since then he had come into his in- 
heritance, and “Mamma” had not ceased from hunting him. 
Also, he was as fit to marry a girl as might be, since he was 
manly, kind-hearted, and not evil asmen go. Though Mamma, 
in the exigences of the chase, had forgotten to consider this. 

Outside, throughout the night of revel within, and tumult 
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without, the man crouched up against the stone, with bent head 
and face hidden by the shadows; not stirring from his position 
of advantage over the crowd, or looking up any more; though 
Society did not cease from circling where he could see her if he 
chose. He was thinking his long, hopeless thoughts, alone ; and 
they were as lanes that have no end and no beginning. 

Until dawn broke; when he slipped down, cramped and 
strained by his long vigil. He shivered as he went restlessly to 
and fro, among the carriages, though the air was already soft and 
warm. 

The traffic was thinning every second, but the festivities within 
showed no signs of abating. Half working London was about 
its daily business of bread or money getting, before the last 
carriage wheeled away. Then the man, his face pale in the 
morning sunlight, sprang lightly up the steps of the house of 
late frivolity ; and passing the sleepy servants, pulling in rolls 
of red carpet and bunting, stayed the closing of the front door, 
by an imperious gesture of his hand. 

The old major-domo’s gasp, in answer to his own grim smile 
of greeting, was less of wonder than of awe. 

When the young man held out his hand to the old man, this one 
only bowed with the stateliness of a dignified humility. He was 
only the servant, in spite of his chain of office; and the other 
would be his master, though this house’s door should be closed 
on him for ever. 

“Will you tell my father I’d like to see him now, if con- 
venient,” said the younger man, sinking somewhat wearily into a 
seat. “Tell him I’ve been waiting outside, with that gutter 
herd since midnight, for the show to be over. I had that 
decency,” he said, grimly. “No; don’t tell him that, Noyton ; 
only tell him I won’t keep him long.” 

He stared round the familiar scene, with aching eyes, which 
the lights hurt painfully. The servants paid no attention to him 
at all. They were dead sleepy ; and went out, like candles, one 
after the other, though the work of putting things to rights was 
not anyway completed. A lump rose to the man’s throat. The 
inner hall, where he was stranded, at last, was so sorrowfully 
familiar ; and yet he seemed to have no business there, at all ; 
and to be committing an outrage by remaining there. 

“His lordship will see you, sir, now.” The major-domo’s 
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voice called him out of one of those endless lanes of thought, 
into the bewildering present. 

They went up the broad, shallow, velvet-carpeted stairs, along’a 
great corridor ; and down a smaller one. The younger following 
the older, and wondering what it was that made the walls spin 
round him, and his thoughts so confused. “ His lordship is in his 
own room, sir,” said the major-domo. 

The other came to his senses, suddenly, recalling a past shame- 
ful scene in Lord Audleigh’s study, five years ago. He had not 
set foot in this, the house of his forefathers, from that weary 
time to this. He bit his lips, as some burning thought struck 
home—the hot blood flying »ver his cheeks in scarlet dashes, 
But his face had recovered its first calmness and pallor, and 
was not without a certain dignity, when (the major-domo 
opening the study door), he passed through, to the words: 

“Mr. Francis Audleigh, my lord.” 

His flashing glance took in the whole scene, before the echo 
of his own name had died away. There was the master of the 
hause, sitting bolt upright, at his study table; his kindly, old 
face hardened into sternness, a cloud of impenetrable pride 
drawn over his handsome brow. The heir, his eldest brother, 
framed gracefully by the window curtains, shooting half lazy, 
half apprehensive glances at himself and his father, alternately. 
The politician, the third son, leaning on the mantel-piece, having 
brilliant, eloquent, slightly sarcastic eyes for him, alone. Lastly 
the subaltern, home from India, on furlough, whom he knew only 
as a little Eton schoolboy. And on the downcast face of this one 
as he sat at the other end of Lord Audleigh’s study table, lay 
the shamed consciousness that perhaps should only have showed 
on the face of the second son; he who was showing a coun- 
tenance as full of pride as his father’s; as impenetrable as the 
rest of the politician’s face ; and its own added defiance. 

The master broke the short silence. “ Will you not sit down, 
Francis?” he said; asking the question of his son, rather than 
pressing the civility. 

“As the business I have come about, at this highly inaus- 
picious time, may be rather long, I will, thank you, sir,” returned 
Francis Audleigh, taking a chair with a coolness he was far from 
feeling. The old room, the sight of his father, of his brothers, 
brought a strange despair upon his soul he was steadily harden- 
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ing for the interview. Not a muscle of his features betrayed 
anything but well-bred calm. 

“ Business,” repeated the older man—the lingering inflection 
of his voice was very significant. “I cannot imagine what— 
business you have come to see me about, Francis.” 

The ominous silence of his brothers steeled the other man’s 
heart more than the sudden thunder-cloud on his father’s brow. 

“Surely you guessed it was business I came to see you on, 
sir,” returned his son. “ You had else not called my brothers 
together, to be present at our meeting.” 

“Do you object to your brothers’ presence? I meant to see 
you alone, till I remembered they were not present at our last 
interview: ‘i 

“When you turned me out of your house.” 

“With what in your pockets you have forgotten, Francis,” said 
his father, more in sorrowful shame for the other’s shame than in 
bitterness. 

“I beg your pardon—I have not forgotten. Twenty thousand 
pounds it was; and together with what you had already paid 
me—an uncountable sum— my share of the inheritance,” re- 
plied his son, with assumed lightness. 

Movement, half of incredulity, half of surprise, ran round the 
rest of the group. 

“Do you remember what you said then?” went on Francis, 
leaning forward, but with the same impenetrable mask of cool 
indifference before the older man’s burning glances. 

“ Perfectly,” replied Lord Audleigh, drily. 

“But my brothers?” said his second son, turning round and 
meeting, with a dazzling smile, the half curious, half angry looks 
shot at him. 

The subaltern met his brother’s eyes with a kind of wildness 
in his own. The other two had nodded, one siightly shame- 
faced, the other only returning smile for smile. The subaltern 
neither nodded nor smiled. He was a very young subaltern. 

“ Because I would not keep you at home any longer, for your 
mother’s sake, I sent you away,” said Lord Audleigh, in slow 
measured speech ; and rather as if he were recalling past events 
than retailing past reasons. “ Because you would have spent your 
brothers and sisters’ portion, as well as your own, on your lust, 
I gave you a limit in which you could indulge it. 
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“Because you would indulge in it till this very house came 
under the hammer, were it not checked, I told you then, I would 
not give you a farthing more, as long as we both lived—were 
you to come to me in beggary and rags, and ask my alms. . . 
Because I was determined you should have all the chances that 
—that wealth and rank—apart from affection—could afford, I 
made provision for you to start a new life in a new world, where 
you could work honestly, in a way your hands or your head 
found best ; and by the best, the only means, rid you of the curse 
of your life. 

“That was five years ago, Francis. Since then I have not 
had word or news of you. You went out with a princely fortune 
and a new life before you; and chances such as few men ever 
get twice ; and this was your fifth—your sixth. 

“You left me, promising you would do your best, on your 
word as a gentleman and an Audleigh, to give up the curse of 
gambling, that had brought you, and myself, too, to such piteous 
straits more times than I will recall now. 

“You gave me another promise. The young lady you loved 
was willing to wait for you, till you had shown yourself worthy 
of her hand. She would have gone to you, then and there, in 
your shame, five years ago. But she was my ward, and you my 
son. I could not let it be. You told me, and her, in my presence, 
you would show her you could be worthy, even of her love ; and 
only a man who has utterly 4¢//ed a lust such as yours, could 
ever dare to think he was even approaching worthiness to her 
love. 

“She and I, we trusted you. You were my son and an Aud- 
leigh ; and you had given me your word to try, honestly—to 
try P 

He rose from his seat, the cloud sweeping away, leaving only 
a great love and longing beneath. His hands went out to the 
young man, sitting in steady silence, a few paces off. This one 
neither moved nor looked up; not even his lips stirred, though 
the politician was as grave as the heir, and the subaltern had 
turned his head away. 

“ After five years,” said Lord Audleigh, with a curious little 
catch in his breath, and coming a step closer, “ you have come 
home, 1 hope, Francis.” 

But Francis Audleigh, knowing what that emphasized, almost 
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sobbing, word meant, put out his hand impatiently, with a half- 
muttered curse. If he had done less he had broken down. 

“T’ve come to talk to you on business,” he said roughly, the 
next second, and throwing back his head with harsh defiance, 
saw the swiftly changing tone of the startled, eager faces bent ~ 
towards him. “I haven’t come here to rake up my past mis- 
deeds, or your past threats—and I have not come “ome, as I 
gather you mean it. I’ve come on business pure and simple.” 

“Well?” 

The word clicked out, short and sharp, like the click of a 
pistol. The cloud had swung back as suddenly as it was swept 
aside, and had covered all the love and longing. The suspense 
in Lord Audleigh’s eyes was less fierce than agonising. 

“I’m stone broke. That’s about the chief of what I’ve got to 
say, I reckon. I’m stone broke.” 

It was observable that this man adopted a roughness of tone 
and slanginess of language, that were wholly foreign to his 
tastes and nature. Such icy coldness froze every feature of his 
face as is impossible to describe. His left hand, playing aimlessly 
at the beginning of the interview with a jagged nail end, on 
which it had alighted, on the outer rim of his chair’s seat, was 
cut through to the bone, and he pressed it harder still when the 
blood fell, unobserved, to the floor. Every muscle of his was 
under most perfect control; and his right hand lay relaxed and 
open on his knee. 

“You had twenty thousand pounds then! I—I cannot be- 
lieve it !—and the land—that was a fortune in itself! It is only 
five years,” gasped Lord Audleigh, utterly shaken and dismayed. 

“Well, I’ve gambled it away; money first, every chip, and 
then the land. I’m stone broke,” said his son, slowly and de- 
liberately. 

Lord Audleigh’s involuntary cry was hardly above a whisper. 
His face was blanched, and he looked, for the first time in his 
life, an old man. 

“I’m stone broke, so I’ve come home,” said his son in an in- 
describable voice. 

Lord Audleigh motioned towards the door. 

“You can go,” he said, with what effort to speak quietly and 
keep from open despair can never be told. “Go, as you came, 
empty handed.” 
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Francis met his father’s blazing eyes ; his own impenetrable as 
frozen waters. 

“Td better finish the tale first, sir. I’m in debt, too. When 
my money was gone, and the land with it, I drew on the—er— 
family name “i 

“You dared!” 

“TI owe fifteen thousand pounds,” said his son, returning glance 
for glance, steadily. 

“Did you arrange to leave your promises behind you, as you 
left my threshold? Did you give them, meaning them to hold 
good only until you had got what money you could out of me?” 
asked Lord Audleigh, with passionate sarcasm, “or did you 
forget ?” 

“No; I never forgot. I remembered them all, even when I 
was drawing on the family name. And my promises were sin- 
cere, at the time,” returned the young man, steadily, staring out 
before him with strange, sunken eyes. 

“You would stake your mother’s most sacred treasures! You 
would stake your dead brother’s golden hair—the locket she 
wears round her neck, he gave her, to satisfy your lust when the 
devil possesses you!” 

“T would stake my soul when the—yes, devil, possesses me,” 
said the other, deliberately. 

“You would have sold our Lord’s life to His crucifiers, I be- 
believe, if you had nothing else to stake,” muttered Lord Aud- 
leigh in a kind of terriblemadness. “Oh,my God! My God! 
To think this man, possessed of such a devil, should be a son of 
mine—of his mother’s! Brother of my good noble sons—of my 
innocent daughters! That he should be the little innocent child, 
Frank, I have seen pray at his mother’s knees! I have——” 

Speech failed him. He put his hands to his face; his head 
fell forward on the table. There was the sound of weeping. 

“That is it,” said his son, with ashen lips, but unshaken counte- 
nance. “Iam possessed of a devil—that neither your prayers— 
the prayers of a good man, who has lived every second of his 
life cleanly and honourably—nor my saintly mother’s prayers 
can ever exorcise.” 

By this time the subaltern had hidden his face in his hands. 
Lord Audleigh raised his. It was grey and worn, and full of 
bitterness and despair. 
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“Have you anything more to tell me?” he said in a frozen 
voice. 

“T have nothing more to tell you.” 

“ And I have nothing more to say to you. You can go, Francis 
Audleigh.” 

Their eyes met again. 

“TI cannot pay this debt,” said the younger, doggedly. 

“Neither can I.” 

“But it is disgrace to our name to leave it unpaid!” 

“You have disgraced our name so much already, Francis, that 
any further shame can hardly disgrace it more.” 

“T cannot pay it,” replied his son steadily, but white now as 
driven snow. 

“Work! You have been shown how!” 

He rose from his chair. Francis rose also. The heir and the 
politician came'a step nearer. Only the subaltern stayed 
where he sat, his head resting on his hands. 

“You promised me,” said his father, “you would try to over- 
come that devil within you! You promised! I cannot think 
—I cannot think how you can look me in the face, Francis, 
when you remember you promised.” 

The old nobleman turned away. The heir stepped: forward, 
his hand on the study door. His father passed through, his 
head bent on his breast, his face tne face of an old, old man. 

“Tf I had not tried to overcome that devil—and with what 
prayers of anguish you may never know—I could not have 
looked you in the face,” said his son. 

But Lord Audleigh was gone, and the other had not known 
he had spoken half aloud. 

There was an uneasy pause. The subaltern looked up half 
eagerly, half in doubt. 

“To be without a cent in your pockets is deuced awkward,” 
murmured the heir, sympathetically, at last. 

The tightening hands round the second son’s heart loosened 
suddenly, and left him master of himself again. ‘“Deuced awk- 
ward,” he assented, with a grim smile. “And a fifteen thousand 
pounds debt is deuced awkward too.” 

“I’m going to be married this month,” said the heir, with re- 
gretful apology, and the first glow of visible feeling in the eyes 
he turned quickly on his brother. “Large establishment—settle- 
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ments on the young lady—provision for—er—possible family. 
Else, you’re welcome to every penny of my share in the inheri- 
tance!” 

“Thank you,” replied Francis, gravely, returning the hand 
grip. It was easier to keep his self-possession when the silver 
head of the master was not there to add torture. “But 1 
couldn’t think of it, anyhow.” 

“You see I can’t exactly put the wedding off, now; cards— 
er—out ; and—er—presents coming in; and therest of it. And 
I’m afraid—er—she wouldn't see it.” 

“That is my opinion also,” returned Francis, without a smile. 
“Do you know your news is news to me? I wish you every 
happiness in your marriage.” 

“T’m only the third son,” said the politician, grimly, “ but——” 

“You have constituents and a future before you,” interpolated 
Francis, with a graceful wave of his hand. There was less 
mockery than restless despair in his eyes. “You must not think 
of it.” 

The subaltern darted out after his brother ; banging the study 
door to, behind him, as he fled. The very air of the house was 
choking Francis; he hastened down, but his youngest brother 
caught him up, before he was half way down the staircase. 

“It’s all been so beastly expensive—India—the regiment— 
polo and the rest!” gasped the subaltern, with working mouth. 
“I’ve dipped pretty heavily into my allowance, I—I’m afraid. 
But Francis, do—do take what’s left! God knows it’s precious 
little! But it'll be something to go on with.” 

A tear was running down each of the subaltern’s cheeks. 
Francis’ mouth twitched, but he said nothing. 

“Take it o—old man,” sobbed the subaltern, clinging to his 
brother’s sleeve. “Oh! Do take it! I wish to God it was 
more!” 

“No, I won’t take it,” said Francis, wrenching himself away, 
and speaking breathlessly, with bloodless lips. “But I won't 
ever forget you wanted me to.” 

He was standing below, where he first had speech with his 
father’s old major-domo, and shaking from head to foot. The 
subaltern had fled long ago. One dim light shone through the 
great loneliness of the hall. A touch fell on his arm. He 
trembled still more, knowing that touch. When he turned, she, 
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who had followed him down, softly, as a spirit, whispered his 
name, “ Frank,” and put her arms round his neck. But he, with 
a most bitter cry, slipped from her embrace ; and falling to his 
knees, laid his forehead upon her feet. 

At that, she bent over him, laying her hands upon his bowed 
head. 

“Oh, Frank! My love, my dear love,” she said. 

All the brazen self-possession that had stood him in such 
stead above stairs, had fallen from him, as a cloak, loosened by 
her presence. He sobbed at her feet like a child. She did not 
need he should tell her the shameful tale of the past five years. 
She knew all before he had first cried out at seeing her, and fell 
to hide his shame from her eyes. 

What she said to him then, need not be written. She told 
him she trusted in him still, to free himself from the cursed thing 
that had ruined his past life. And that she would trust in him 
to the end. She renewed her troth, and bade him remember 
she was his, and would be his, only, always, and that he belonged 
to her. 

She tied round his neck the diamond and ruby cross she 
always wore on her bosom. For she had no money to give 
except what her guardian gave her. She belonged to him 
always, she repeated ; but the little cross would remind him of 
his promise to her, as it was almost a part of her. She had 
worn it so long. 

He renewed his promise to her, humbly, remorsefully, pro- 
mising that he would be overcome no more of evil, but would 
overcome it. The touch of her fingers on his neck thrilled down 
to his inmost soul. He was ashamed with a great bitter shame, 
and filled with more remorse than shame. She saw that his 
eyes had grown old and very tired. 

“TI think of you all day long,” she said to him, “and every 
thought of you is a prayer to God for you. Won’t you pray 
for yourself, too, Frank ?” 

“Yes,” he replied, “I will pray.” 

He did not tell her he had prayed as his mother taught him 
in childhood, till he could pray no more, when the temptation 
assailed him—and that was more times than he had years to 
his life. He did not tell her he had fallen to his knees, many 
times, in mortal agony, when the devil stirred within him, 
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driving him forth to stake recklessly all he had, and all that 
which he could never hope to have, and that he had risen from 
his knees, spent with prayer, and ¢ex gone out to do the evil 
thing he shuddered at in his sane moments. He did not tell 
her how often he had made the sacred sign, when he felt actual 
hands pulling him on to handle the dice, and to plunge his 
reckless fingers through the gold he did not care to keep, 
though he desired, with a most maddening, terrible desire, the 
chance to win it. 

He did not tell her how many times he had prayed that he 
might be kept from the lust of gambling, and how that which 
was within himself, and yet not part of himself, had fought 
against him and prayer, and had been stronger than both. 

He said: 

“Yes,” humbly, remorsefully, “ yes, I will pray.” 

At that, she kissed him again, and held him to her breast. 
He prayed then, praying that he might die so that moment. 
Then she glided away, into the shadows, and he was left alone 
again. Fire on his lips and on his breast, where both those she 
had given him lay. He let himself out into the morning sun- 
shine, and drew the door softly to behind him. 

Outside, he turned, suddenly, and stooped, and kissed the 
stone at his feet. His face was very white and piteous, and his 
hands were clenched, as one wrestling with mortal agony. 

Then a great surprise came to him. . . It was as if it had 
fallen from Heaven, so suddenly he found that envelope pressed 
into his hands. 

But the heavenly messenger was of flesh and blood, as he 
soon saw, wheeling round, swiftly, in his amazement. Noyton, 
his father’s major-domo, retraced a hurried step. 

“My lord told me to give you this, sir, with—with his love, 
sir. I waited, but you slipped out. I did not see. I followed 
you. That is all, sir. And—and—excuse an old servant's 
liberty! God bless you, Mr. Francis!” 

The old man’s hand touched his, timidly, once, ere he turned 
back, down the street. When he was a tiny child, Francis 
remembered Noyton as a very old man. His wilful, boyish 
pranks had always found an exonerator in his father’s major- 
domo. 

Francis stared vacantly after him. “This” was clenched in 
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his hand, but he was not wondering what it could be. He was 
thinking ; thinking that he had been speeded out into the wilder- 
ness again, with three blessings and his father’s “ love.” 

When he opened the envelope, he saw that it held a cheque 
for fifteen thousand pounds, on his father’s bankers, and a letter. 


“Pay your debts with the money I freely give you,” began 
the letter. ‘“ But remember I would not pay, were the debt you 
owe ten times greater, did I not—caring for you still—believe 
you have enough honesty left to make a fresh start. And as 
much as my love for you is greater than my abhorrence of your 
sin,so much rise above your present self, to the Francis Audleigh 
I used to know—my clean-hearted, noble boy Frank, who had 
never felt the blighting touch of Lust and Sin, or known the 
bitterness of Shame.” 


Francis turned the leaf over, with trembling fingers. 


“Oh, my boy !”—his father had written there—* Come home 
to me before I die, and tell me my prayers—your mother’s 
prayers—are answered. We pray for you night and day, know- 
ing what you have to struggle against; and what torments of 
flesh and spirit must be yours, before you finally overcome. 

“You will overcome, Frank, I know it—I know it! I appeal 
to you now in great sorrow and love. I forgive you all your 
past—all this fresh, bitter blow. I will not tell your mother. 
You will come home to us both some day, Frank, with hands 
made clean by honest work, and with will to do good strength- 
ened by honest resolve, and with soul sanctified by victory over 
sin. You will come home and tell us this is so, won’t you, 
Frank? I, your loving father, am waiting for that day, even 
wml... 


A tear dropped on the signature, Cecil Beauclerk Audleigh, 
that followed those passionate, loving words. Then another 
tear and another. Francis was in the Park now, that was fast 
waking up into animated life and laughter. Society was begin- 
ning to feel the desirability of sunshine and the fresh air, and 
the mob of riders, driving folk, and pedestrians was overwhelm- 
ing. Slipping to a seat drawn up behind a clump of bushes, 
this man—lonely, by reason of his sin, in the midst of his own 
people—sank down there, hidden from the eyes of the world. 
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His sorrow, in its immensity and bitterness, should be as a thing 
sacred, and not to be pried into by eyes which have not looked 
on another such lonely soul, fighting for its salvation against the 
hosts of hell. 

“But I will come home,” said Francis, crossing the Park, as 
the shadows lengthened, and Society swarmed out to tea, and 
talk, and drove up and down the face of Town, without rest or 
intermission. “I will come home as he said, with hands made 
clean by honest labour, with will strengthened to do right, with 
soul sanctified—Oh, God in Heaven, let it be so!—by Victory !” 


CHAPTER II. 
HOW THE BLACK SHEEP CAME HOME AGAIN. 


Two years later Lord Audleigh was sitting in his study, reading 
the Zimes. The return of a harassed look, that his friends 
knew once very well, had long since passed away, and on his 
face there was a great peace. 

- What Society said was this : 

“No wonder Lord Audleigh carries his years so well! He is 
so fortunate in his family.” 

That fraction of Society which had a memory (it was so small 
a fraction as to hardly exist !) used to reply: 

“ But how about the Black Sheep?” 

To which, Society proper would express amazement in the 
following terms: 

“Good Heavens! The Black Sheep!!! Why, he’s not been 
heard of or seen for seven years now! We've forgotten him!” 

Reminding that part of Society that was afflicted with a 
memory, that to be forgotten by Society proper was to have no 
existence. 

Therefore, according to Society in general, it was no wonder 
Lord Audleigh was the youngest, handsomest man of his age ; 
since there was nothing to disturb his peace, either at home or 
abroad. 

If you asked further, and there was no scandal Society par- 
ticularly wanted to talk about, you would be told (until Society’s 
breath ran out), how and why Lord Audleigh was so fortunate 
in his family. 

You would be told his eldest son was following in his father’s 
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footsteps, and showing a career free from every stain of vice. 
You would be told, in gasps, his beautiful young wife’s diamonds 
were such as to bring actual tears of envy to the eyes of a well- 
known Indian prince, noted for his diamonds, and that their 
establishments were the smartest in the country. You would 
also be told, indifferently, that his eldest son has an infant son 
and heir, himself, who is his grandfather over again, as tradition 
tells of him at that early age. 

You would be told his eldest daughter had married an earl, 
heir to a dukedom. And that she was the most beautiful, 
popular woman in Society. 

You would be told that his son, the politician, is one of the men 
of his generation, and will be leader of his party, when his party 
are next in office. 

Society would tell you, frankly and truthfully, she does not 
understand politics, but she knows confidently, the Audleigh 
politician will be Prime Minister at the next General Election. 
Society does not care, but you may care to be told the politician’s 
political life is as free from spot or stain as his private life, and 
that both are as clean as his father’s. 

If you are not tired, but would know Lord Audleigh’s further 
domestic happiness, Society would tell you his youngest daughter 
is just engaged to the “catch” of the season, and that every 
Belgravian mother but one is inwardly—not outwardly! (for the 
Audleighs are a power in the land)—reviling that one mother, 
who does not care, knowing her youngest girl has won the man 
of her choice, and that that man is worthy to win and wear her 
virgin heart—innocent and pure as it is. 

Lastly, Society would tell you that a little dull cross hangs, 
among other martial ornaments, on the subaltern’s breast, and 
that Lord Audleigh’s youngest son’s name is a name to conjure 
up visions of valour and glory, wherever the English flag is 
flown. 

Society would require refreshment after this exhaustive account 
of the family. Society would not be best pleased if you insist : 

“ Was there not another—the second son? A young man of 
more brilliant promise even, than those other brilliant sons? 
You remember something ——” 

That part of Society which has a memory would, if not too 
bored, tell you: 
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“Yes, there was a second son who gambled away princely 
fortunes, one after the other, from sheer wicked love of gambling. 
That some said he was possessed of a devil (but Society, herself, 
does not believe in devils), because his heart was originally clean 
and honest, and his life, save for this sin, as pure and free from 
stain as his father’s himself, and even Society cannot take away 
Lord Audleigh’s reputation. That every means had been tried 
to reform this Black a nue that he had fallen time after 
time and was now 

Society would shrug shoulders at this point. You could 
settle for yourself into which particular circle of the Inferno the 
Black Sheep had fallen. 

But one thing Society was sure of, and that was that the 
Audleighs were well to be rid of him. He was a Black Sheep, 
and would never be anything else. It was not likely he would 
ever return, after seven years of silence. It was less likely he 
would reform ; wickedness was inherent in him. (ow, Society 
could not tell, in the face of his mother’s and father’s inherent 
goodness! But it was!) And without reformation he could 
not return. Society, who couldn’t commit herself to an opinion 
as to the Black Sheep’s present whereabouts, was certain of that. 

Neither Lord nor Lady Audleigh listened to what Society 
said. Life was easier to live in consequence. The shadow 
that had fallen two years ago on Lord Audleigh’s face was 
already gone. The hot afternoon sun was streaming in, through 
all the available chinks of the lowered blinds, as he dozed over 
his paper; having read every word of his son’s great speech in 
the House the night before. A knock at the door recalled him to 
himself. One among the pile of letters, brought in by a foot- 
man, with apologies for having overlooked it, in last night’s 
delivery, flung him back, pale and trembling, into the Past. 

“If it should be what we have prayed for so long, his mother 
and I,” murmured his lips, blanched suddenly, as the blood in 
his body rushed back to his heart. His fingers trembled so 
that they could hardly tear the envelope open, or draw out the 
long letter it enclosed. 

A few extracts only will be enough to explain the light that 
transfigured Lord Audleigh’s face as he read :— 


“Your own words, father,—By honest work I have, I hope, 
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kept my hands clean. By resolve I have strengthened my will. 
And I dare write to you and tell you I have won the victory ! 

“Your blessing and love and your prayers—my mother’s 
prayers, and hers, who has been my guardian angel to drag me 
up to the light when I have fallen into the blackest hell, again 
and again; my own prayers, have conquered the wicked thing 
within me ; and I am coming home to you, not only a free man, 
but one set on the path of work and duty ; and who will, please 
God—I ask it in humility, knowing what my sin has been— 
stick to that path and fall no more. 

“For two years I have not touched, the cards. At first— 
oh! I can never tell you what the agony of the struggle was 
at first. Only the thought of you and my mother, and of her, 
and of you all at home, kept me from going over to the devil 
then and there. Had that happened I should never have come 
home to you again; I know enough of myself and the black 
depths within me to know that. But you all helped me; so 
by degrees the struggle became less agonizing, the straight path 
easier to go down ; and I think—I think I can come to you at 
last and say I am a man free from that cursed thing. 

“T know what God has done for me! And, oh, father, don’t 
think I don’t know all your goodness and great love; and I 
know myself, and in my freedom now, and the joy of looking 
forward to coming home, I know that I am utterly unworthy of 
it all. Only I will honestly try to make amends, by the rest of 
my life, for what has gone before. And though I know that 
what has been, has been, and shall ever stand, I know you have 
forgiven me now, and loved me always, 

“And you don’t know how I love you all at home and have 
loved you always, even in the midst of my misery and de- 
spair. 

“T am on my way home! I shall get home in the afternoon 
of the fifth. I have heard so little of you all. Oh! you don’t 
know what it feels like to be looking forward to coming home 
now. . e 


Lord Audleigh stared into the streaks of sunshine which 
had crept into his study. He was looking at a boy called 
Frank, who had great, pure, heroic eyes, and a noble forehead. 

“My child that was lost has come back to me,” he said 
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tremulously, tears of happiness standing out on his transfigured 
face. 

If Society had been able to read his thoughts, and reading 
understand, she would have said that he was indeed blessed in 
his children. 

But Society was very, very busy those days ; and everybody, 
even the best, had functions to attend. With a sudden tighten- 
ing of his fingers on the letter he held so lovingly and long, 
Lord Audleigh, realising that he was alone in the house, 
remembered that to-day was the fifth. To-day his son would 
come home! To-day! 

The tremendous thought was hardly to be borne. He paced 
the room eagerly, restlessly, listening to every one of the 
thousand distant noises without ; his heart racing round till the 
pain of suspense was almost greater than the gladness of 
anticipation. At last love would wait no longer, and he went 
downstairs wandering about the halls, saying over to himself, 
with lips pale through joy: “The fifth! This afternoon! This 
afternoon !” 

He glanced ataclock. It showed after six. The shadows 
outside were growing less intense and longer, every throbbing 
minute. He found it very, very hard to wait. 

Yet the far-off pealing of a bell, and approach of several 
footmen startled him when they came quickly, one after the 
other. Noyton stole past him. He waited in the inner hall, 
such emotions in his heart as can hardly be told. “My child 
that was lost has come home to me,” he was saying; and did 
not have ears or attention for the sound of hurried talking and 
the slight confusion in the outer hall. Then the swing doors 
opened, and Noyton passed through with a troubled face. 

But the visitor followed hard on his heels; a grave man, 
dressed in sober black ; and before the major-domo could speak, 
stepped forward and delivered his own message to Lord 
Audleigh. He knew him instantly. 

“There had been an accident,’ he said; “the Honourable 
Francis Audleigh had been brought into the hospital half-an- 
hour ago, and he gave this address. It was an accident; and 
Lord Audleigh had better come.” 

“What else ?” Lord Audleigh thought he said; but he only 
opened his piteous mouth, and no word came out. 
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“TI think it is serious, my lord. I did not hear particulars ; 
I was sent off as soon as the gentleman was able to tell who 
he was and belonged to.” 

“What was it?” gasped Lord Audleigh, looking up painfully 
from the table, where he was writing two notes, with hands 
that trembled as if suddenly stricken with palsy. 

“A dray, I think, my lord. Run-away horses, or a tipsy 
driver. I could not gather accurate information before I was 
sent off.” 

Giving orders that the two notes be despatched, one to the 
party at which his ward was; the other down to the country, 
where Lady Audleigh had taken refuge for a few days from the 
claims of Society ; Lord Audleigh set off in the hansom the mes- 
senger had arrived in. 

“It is not far, my lord,” said that one, shooting curious sym- 
pathetic glances at his trembling companion. But to the driver 
he whispered, ere hurriedly stepping in himself, “Drive as fast 
as you can.” 

“T do not understand,” said Lord Audleigh, tremulously, at 
last, staring at, but not seeing London pass him, as in a dream. 
“What did you say it was?” 

“He was knocked down by a dray, my lord, and they carried 
him in; and he sent us to your house. I do not know any more, 
my lord. We are there now!” 

Lord Audleigh found himself repeating those comforting 
words that his heart had framed earlier in the day. “This my 
child that was lost has come home again.” He was saying this 
over and over, vaguely, with a numb, stony feeling at his heart, 
when he felt his hands seized. 

“Ph—Phyling!” he stammered. 

The great physician looked at him with twitching mouth. 
These two were old friends, knowing each a little of the other’s 
heart. 

“Your son is a hero,” said Dr. Phyling quickly, a curious 
shadow passing across his face. “He saved an old woman’s 
life, who would else have been trampled to death. He swung 
the horses clear, Audleigh, leaping forward to seize them no one 
knows how. For the driver had lost control over them. He 
swung the off horse aside, and the front wheel caught him.” 

“My God!” 
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“They went over him, Audleigh! Both wheels went over 
his poor body. You must be very quiet and calm.” 

“Yes, I know—I know I must. I am very quiet and calm. 
Feel my hand—there! Take me to him!” 

“He is in great agony. I injected morphia at first, and would 
have continued it, but he would not let me. He wants to be 
entirely conscious when he sees you. You must be calm, 
remember! Yes, youare! That’s right. Now I’ll take you to 
him.” 

There were two hospital nurses in the room ; but they slipped 
out as the men entered. The smell of drugs was almost over- 
powering. His body, who lay stretched upon the bed, was . 
covered by a sheet; fastened so that the lightest linen-touch 
could not fall, to further torture what lay beneath. The two 
men stepped softly up to it, and one, touching it, stepped back 
again with a sigh. 

Not death, nor agony, nor the soul’s loneliness in approaching 
death (though all these were written there too) was what Lord 
Audleigh saw, as he drew near to that piteous bed. He was 
looking down on the face of his son; but despair stared back at 
him, and a lost soul, lost beyond hope of mercy or redemption, 
looked out of his son’s eyes. 

“ My child that was lost—has come back to me 

The words fell from his trembling lips, unconsciously, as he 
bent to kiss his son’s forehead. “You got my letter?” was all 
Francis said. 

Lord Audleigh began to fondle one maimed hand, oh! so 
gently and tenderly. But his son only looked up, with those 
tortured eyes of his, and repeated, hoarsely: “You got my 
letter ?” 

At that his father put his hand to his pocket in the breast 
of his coat, and bent afresh over the hand he held, touching it 
again with his trembling lips. 

“My dear child—my good, noble son.” 

“ Are we alone?” 

But not hearing that cry that broke from his son’s distorted 
lips, and very gently and quietly, because this poor shattered 
body must be kept so very quiet and calm, and with his heart 
breaking at every word, Lord Audleigh began to speak of that 
letter, and What he had thought and said when he had read it, 


ed 
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and realised that his dearest son was really coming home again, 
a free man at last. 

And to that, very slowly, and with steady eyes staring before 
him, and stony lips, Francis took up his father’s broken speech, 
and told him how he wrote that letter five days’ journey from 
home, posting it when he arrived in London. How he wrote it, 
honestly believing it to be true. How he had gone out to work, 
and had overcome the evil within him ; and how he had, by his 
own honest labour, got a small sum laid by, to show the trust 
placed in him had not been placed in vain. How he came home 
to London over-night. 

How, believing himself to be entirely free from the Lust that 
had dogged his path so long, he let himself be taken by an 
old acquaintance (the hated name Lord Audleigh supplied in his 
heart) into the place of temptation again. 

“Then that evil thing I thought was killed fo ever sprang 
suddenly into life again within me. I can’t tell you what the 
struggle was like! You could never know! It was between 
devils on one side, fighting to drag me down to hell again, and 
the angels on the other, fighting for my soul. Then I tried to 
pray, having overcome by prayer before. 

“But I found I could not pray, for I desired /ess to be saved, 
than to handle the cards again! The devil took possession of 
me so suddenly, and so unawares, and I thought he was killed 
for ever! I hardly knew what had happened at first. 

“Then I felt for the cross Lily gave me. It had helped me 
to conquer before. Holding it and saying er name, I have 
fought against Satan himself and won. 

“ But it did not keep my hands from the cards this time, and 
I lost all I had saved by that year’s work.” 

The doctor returned, swiftly, and drew Lord Audleigh 
aside. 

“You know it cannot be long now, Audleigh? One hour at 
the most. You have left.word?” 

“Ah! What? I—I beg your pardon! Yes, I have sent for 
Lady Audleigh and my ward. She will come ; but his mother 
cannot be here till midnight.” 

“She will come too late,” thought the doctor, vanishing as 
quietly as he had come, and wondering, with a thrill of vain 
regret—recalling the brilliant promise of that sad, unfulfilled life 
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—what terrible and tremendous confession of the Black Sheep 
had set that piteous look on his father’s face. 

A corner of the sheet had been folded back against Francis’s 
face. He caught it in his teeth, and had bitten it through 
and through before Lord Audleigh returned. He made no other 
sign of suffering. By the time his father was back by the bed- 
side again, his lips were stonily reset, and only twitched 
ever so slightly when he began to speak again. 

“T have sunk very low, have I not?” he said. “But I have 
reached a lower depth than that I have already told you of.” 

“No, Frank, dear, dear child! No, not any more. It—it is 
a dream—a mistake,” groaned his father, in piteous excitement. 
“You are my boy, come home to me as you said, a free man— 
victorious! It—it is not true what you are telling me.” 

“When I had staked and lost all my money,” said the re- 
morseless, pitiful, twitching lips, “I drew out the cross Lily gave 
me. She tied it round my neck that night I last came home, 
two years ago ; and I felt her hands there, softly, on my neck, 
as I held it in my hand, the good and the bad fighting within me, 
for its possession. Iwas hearing what she had said, all the while, 
and I wished God would strike me dead there as I stood there 
and struggled—struggled against myself now! For I wanted 
to go on, once I had handled the things, more than I wanted any- 
thing in earth or heaven. You—you don’t know how I 
struggled, for I thought of you all; and her face was before me, 
and her voice was in my ears, and I felt her soft fingers about 
my neck, all the time. 

“ And yet I gave it up—that cross Lily tied round my neck ; 
and with it my soul! I staked it and lost both. 

“Don’t you wonder at me, father? You say no word; and 
I can’t see your face. Father, don’t you wonder that such a 
devil as I am should be your son and my mother’s? When I 
think of you and her, and then of what I was, I wonder at my- 
self almost as much as I loathe myself. And that word doesn’t 
tell what I think of myself! There is no word known to man 
that can express that. I was mad, I was possessed, when I was 
doing it, I know that; and yet I knew what I was doing. I 
couldn’t have saved myself then, I had tried—tried my hardest 
and failed. But I knew what I was doing! 1 knew it was my 
soul I was staking as well as Lily’s cross. I can feel her fingers 
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round my neck now; they were so soft and she loved me so. 
But I do not pretend, even to myself, I did not know what I was 
doing all the while. 

“Father, won’t you turn your face to me? I can’t lift my 
head. And you don’t say anything. Let me see you. I had 
rather hear the curses on your lips than see them in your eyes. 
But I would rather read them there than feel them in your heart 
through this silence. 

“Father ! 

“Do you kiss me,” whispered his son, in utter awe, “and not 
curse me ?” 

If tears can ever wash another’s soul clean, those that fell from 
Lord Audleigh’s eyes to his son’s forehead would have washed 
every stain away. 

“Was it madness? The devils were so strong.” 

“Yes, dear, yes ; it was madness, Frank.” 

“But why couldn’t I fight them? What else did I need? A 
mother’s prayers alone can bring a son to God. My mother’s 
couldn’t keep me from falling to the lowest pit of hell. Nor 
yours, nor Lily’s, who is as pure as an angel. Nor my own; 
and I tried to pray. What else did I need, father ?” 

“God Himself will tell you soon, Frank.” 

“You don’t know how I loved you all! But I’m glad those 
wheels went over me for your sakes.” 

“You saved a woman’s life!” 

“Did I? Poor old soul! She was scared, I remember! I 
heard her screeching as the wheel went over me. I thought what 
an old fool she was to shriek so, as she wasn’t hurt.” 

“You saved a life!” 

“ But I couldn’t save my soul.” 

Lord Audleigh wrote something on a card and handed it 
through the doorway. “ Lily will be here soon,” he said, reseat- 
ing himself by his son’s side, to watch life die out from that 
drawn, colourless face, and death fill in her piteous lines. 

“ And mother ?” 

“She will not come in time.” 

“But mothers forgive everything. Mine will!” 

“Yes—hush, keep still, dear! Mothers forgive all, and love.” 

“It follows us down to hell—their love! O, my mother! My 
mother ! ” 
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“You'll tell her how I love her, father, won’t you? She'll be- 
lieve that, even though I’ve broken her heart—and yours! But 
you forgive me, too!” 

“TI could inject morphia now,” suggested the doctor’s quiet, 
grave voice. 

“But I will not have it,” said the steady voice from the pillows. 
“Do you think I am suffering with my body? Ido not feel 
it. And I will not be made unconscious.” 

Nearly every bone in his body was broken. From minute to 
minute his father bent over him, to wipe away the sweat of 
agony that streamed down his face and hands. “But I do not 
suffer with my body,” said his son. 

“Tell me of the others,” he said, his voice failing, after a 
silent spell of waiting for her who must come very quickly now 
or she would come too late. Lord Audleigh was also waiting for 
something else, to get which he had written his name to a sum 
of money large enough to turn a poor man into a rich man. 
“Tell me of them all; I want to hear—Maurice?” 

“He has alittle boy. We have called him Francis.” 

“ Ah!” 

“ Beauclerk—” 

“He’s leading the country, isn’t he? I read of him in the 
papers. I’m glad he’s successful ; and Marie?” 

“She is very happy and beautiful, and a dear good daughter 
and wife and mother,” said Lord Audleigh softly. 

“ And Jack’s got his company! For Valour—I read about that 
in the papers too. Dear old boy! And little Emmeline?” 

“She is very happy too. She is going to marry Lord Craven.” 

“Three brave, good sons and two dear daughters. And I was 
always the Black Sheep. . . But I did try, father; you 
believe me, don’t you—I did try!” 

“Yes, I believe you. I know you tried! I love you!” 

“It was very strange about that letter I wrote to you. I 
thought it so true as I wrote it. And you read it and believed 
it to be true, too, and find me Zhzs! It’s so strange and sad, 
and hopeless.” 

“Not hopeless. We all love you.” 

A nurse ran softly in, with a parcel and the breathless, choking 
information (both for Lord Audleigh), “The young lady, my 
lord. Dr. Phyling is bringing her in.” 
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“T think you’d better go and tell her,” said Francis’s unrecog- 
nisable voice to his father. “ There’s hardly time to tell all, but 
you'd better prepare her a little. She can’t know I’m so utterly 
damned as this. And I’ve only a few minutes left for—every- 
thing.” 

The room was sunk in twilight, but another nurse, coming in 
as Lord Audleigh went out, brought in two lighted candles. .. . 

“ This side, dearest ; he cannot see your face there. He can- 
not move.” 

Her lips met his, twisted in agony. “Lily,” he said. 

A sob broke from him. “I can see you love me still,” he 
whispered. 

And then :—*“ Your fingers are round my neck, as when you 
put that cross on! Lilly! what is it you are laying on my 
breast? . . . Did you know! gambled it away, Lily, though 
I cared for it as my very soul! Did you know I gambled and 
lost it? 

“Did you get it, father, after I'd told you? Did you give it 
to Lily to give back to me before I die? Ah, father! 

Put my fingers on it; I can’t move them. And then yours on 
mine—so, and your head here against mine—poor Lily! 

“Can you hear what I say? I can’t speak louder. Shall I 
in the long Eternity ever get to Heaven, at last, Lily? Did you 
say you would meet me there? 

“ Are you praying, Lily? I can’t hear. But I can feel your 
arms round me, and your kisses. ._ 

“Is my father there? I cannot see; all the lights have gone 
out. Yes, that’s his lips on my forehead! On my lips now, 
father, please. I’m not worth crying over. You'll tell mother I 
love her, won’t you? 

“And you, Lily! Kiss me, sweet—bless—me—Lily !” 

With her name upon his lips and her face to his, the Black 
Sheep’s soul went out into the dark. 


K. D. K. 





The Provincial Doctor. 


IT is a curious commentary upon human nature that young 
unknown doctors who immigrate into our town in quest of 
patients succeed in nine cases out of ten. Perhaps they have 
an uphill struggle for six months. It may even extend to a 
year or eighteen months, But, unless they are perfect brutes 
in manners, or otherwise ill-favoured, at the end of that time 
they are nearly sure to have blossomed into sweet success. 
They ride to hounds and have quite as many social cards as 
they can do with. Our provincial town, in fact, dear blind old 
community, receives them with open arms, and seems to regard 
their welfare as being no less bound up with its own than is the 
life of a child in its first week or two with that of its mother. 

But there is one condition that these newcomers must not, for 
prosperity’s sake, fail in. They must not presume to bring a 
‘wife with them. If they do, the cold shoulder is their portion. 
Not for them are portly patients with chronic diseases, and the 
suffering wives of such of our citizens as have three or four 
marriageable, yet unwedded daughters at home.’ They must be 
content with the poor and needy, who haggle about eighteenpenny 
visitations, whose domestic interiors are repellent to the refined, 
and whose numerous babies have a vile habit of entering the 
world at one or two o’clock in the morning—November, 
December, and January being the months most favoured by 
these irresponsible little mortals. It is just possible indeed that 
in despair they may have to compete with one another for the 
proud position of parish doctor—a position which lays them open 
to public enquiry if by chance they give a poor woman a wrong 
medicine, and which once or twice in the year brings upon them 
a vote of censure for neglect or waste of public money from 
those eminent persons the guardians of the poor, sitting in 
solemn conclave in the boardroom at the workhouse. 

The young medical immigrant need have no qualities to 
recommend him except his bachelorhood and a quite ordinary 
measure of good manners. He may be as poor as the proverbial 
church mouse—which, by-the-way has, presumably, undisturbed 
access to the church money-boxes ; and those who know may 
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feel compelled to avow that he proved himself rather a duffer 
at Guy’s or Bart’s. No matter. These sole certificates of ex- 
cellence shall suffice him. Mothers and daughters put pressure 
upon the nominal heads of their families. They are tired of 
their old family doctor. He has been married twice and could 
hardly now be considered an eligible “parti” were he to be 
widowed a second time. They undermine him in Paterfamilias’s 
esteem ; and so, when next Madame has a touch of neuralgia or 
one of the dear girls is oppressed by headache, young Mr. 
Novice is sent for and welcomed cordially. An hour suffices to 
set him at his ease with all the household—except perhaps papa, 
who clings fondly to his medical contemporary. If, six months 
or a year hence, the young man takes one of the girls to the 
altar, the crown is put upon his fortunes. All his bride’s rela- 
tions are then bound to call him in when they are indisposed. 

On such a foundation it cannot be expected that our town’s 
medical men are of the first rank. They develope into what 
are called “good all round practitioners,” and presumably 
acquire consciences as indurated as those of the average advocate 
or the average statesman. When any of us astonish them with 
diseases out of the common, they are at first delighted, like 
children with a new conjuring trick. They enjoy themselves in 
a nervous manner for a day or two or a week, keeping their 
treasure quite to themselves. Then, however, if they do not 
seem like making a cure (and that can hardly be expected of 
them) they send for a specialist from town and take an expensive 
lesson (at the patient’s cost) in the higher surgery or in diagnosis 
from the lips of the great man, in whose presence, if they will 
but have the grace to admit it, they are as the Liliputs to 
Gulliver. Speaking generally, they have two broad charac- 
teristics. They make light of all complaints in their initial 
stages. And when the patient is dead they exhibit no astonish- 
ment—however much they may feel. They have been taught to be 
cheerful in the presence of suffering humanity ; hence they enter 
the sick-room invariably with a mirth-provoking jest and a 
demeanour of gallopping optimism. And they have learnt that the 
phrase “ Death from natural causes ” satisfies the laity to a marvel, 
even as a death certificate is a responsibility that must not (con- 
sidering the number that have to be filled up in the year) be re- 
garded too seriously. 


s5* 
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We would not be hard on the average provincial medical man. 
He does not lay claim to be a genius or to work miracles. 
Indeed, there are times when he is more serviceable than the 
Harley Street gentleman whose very forehead suggests the 
midnight oil, and whose omniscience leads him to extravagant 
conclusions. When he doubts, he plays the trick of Nature— 
and really he could do no better. He just gives the patient a 
simple phial or two of coloured water tinctured with nastiness, 
and perhaps a box or two of paste pills, and backs up these 
potent agents with the set phrase, “Be regular in your habits, 
take plenty of fresh air, and let nothing trouble you.” Nothing 
is more enchanting than the way in which the dear fellow takes 
all your anxieties, ties them up and shoves them on to the top 
of your wardrobe, or some place equally hard of access. 
“ There,” he says, “that’s done. Now, you may get well.” If, 
when he has vanished, laughing loud at his current joke of 
departure, you feel constrained to ring for the steps and recover 
the bundle of anxieties, how in the world is he to blame? The 
consequences will rest upon your own head, not his. 

But, apart from his professional abilities, the lot of the pro- 
vincial medical man seems as comfortable and bright a one as 
may behad. Of course, he soon acquires the necessary amount 
of philosophy to enable him to regard the troubles of others as a 
field for his skill rather than his sympathy to an immoderate 
degree. How, he demands, and reasonably, can I hope to be of 
use to my patients if I permit myself to be depressed by the 
sorrow it is natural for me to feel for them in their afflictions? 
He therefore cultivates the habit of keeping his sympathies 
under lock and key—for domestic use only. This explains his 
cheerfulness as he goes from a person dead of typhus to a person 
dying of peritonitis. You might, unless you understood him, 
suppose that he was, as far as his patients were concerned, quite 
of the opinion of the Greek sage who accounted no man happy 
while he lived. As touching himself, he enjoys the sweets of 
family life in his own house. He is also infinitely in the secrets, 
even as he shares much of the pleasure, of the family life of his 
patients. In Protestant England he is to the household what 
the confessor is to the wife in the Catholic south. He is a man 
to be welcomed and conciliated, since he carries life and death 
(or at least the latter) with him wherever he goes. And he 
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could, if he would, say so much about his clients, of whose frail 
humanity he has such a cruelly exact measure. As he drives 
gaily through the highways and streets, he receives salutations by 
the hundred. One wonders how he thinks of us, in his mind’s 
eye. Does he view us merely as a train of more or less affected 
anatomies? Yonder smug person, for example, with the elevated 
nose, righteous tread and the blue flower in his buttonhole— 
what of him? Is he Bright’s disease or fatty degeneration of 
the heart? It is a pretty notion, in truth, and one which may go 
far to explain the smile which ever lurks about the corners of his 
lips. 

This, his peculiar standpoint, seems to give him almost an 
unfair advantage as a municipal officer. It is not unnatural, 
however, that he should aspire in this direction ; and hence his 
procession into full-blown mayoralty is also natural. But 
imagine what an influence he must have in the council chamber, 
surrounded by his patients! It is, in fact, little better than a 
terrorism. If Alderman B. proves annoyingly restive against a 
motion upon which Councillor Dr. C. has set his heart, what 
more easy than for the latter to whisper to the former that it is as 
much as his life is worth to become excited? It has happened 
that this course has not succeeded. Then an even worse method 
of procedure may be adopted. Even as perfectly sane men have 
ere now been incarcerated in lunatic asylums and retained there 
in spite of their most strenuous protestations of sanity, so a few 
words in season disseminated by the medical town councillor 
among his fellow councillors may prove a solid bar to the support 
which the obstinate alderman confidently relied upon. The gentle- 
men are conjured for the poor patient’s sake not to humour him. 
There is no knowing what the consequences may be. He is thus 
regarded with a compassionate leniency while he is pleading his 
best against the medical gentleman’s resolution, and when he 
sits down (patently exhausted and out of breath), after a mag- 
nificent peroration, it is as if he had not opened his lips. 

As mayors our medical men shine. There can be no question 
about it. On the councillors’ seats their dogmatism (a “ you’ll- 
die-if-you-don’t-do-as-I-advise” sort of manner) is not always 
successful. It arouses the antipathy of commercial councillors who 
can afford to laugh to scorn the hint that anything is wrong with 
either their hearts, livers or lungs. But this very dogmatism, if toler- 
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ably bridled, gives a certain impressiveness and even sublimity 
to the doctor as chief magistrate. He, at any rate, is not em- 
barrassed by overweening modesty, whether in the council 
chamber or on the bench of justice. Under shrewd guidance 
from the town clerk (a patient) he plays his part so as to com- 
pel admiration even from those who are not in accord with him 
on political and social questions. He has not felt pulses and 
looked at tongues for twenty or thirty years without becoming 
something of a humourist in spite perhaps of himself, as well 
as deeply versed in human nature and most of its foibles. 
Hence when he speaks at banquets and dinner-parties he coaxes 
tranquillising smiles to the lips of most men. And it is nota 
small matter to realise (as all the councillors and their constituents 
must do) that the doctor as mayor does credit to the town he 
represents when he journeys to London and in his civic robes 
and bullion gives the Lord Mayor the honour of his company at 
a Mansion House reception. If Her Majesty has a particular 
reason for knighting the mayor of the borough (be he whom he 
may), it is upon the whole distinctly a subject for rejoicing if the 
mayor for that year chance to be a gentleman of the medical 
profession. The other councillors do not feel jealous of the 
dignity bestowed upon him. They would mostly in such a case, 
their year of office being ended, lapse into objects of pity, if not 
of positive ridicule, with the responsible prefix of “ Sir” to their 
honest, and perchance uncouth, surnames. Not so the medical 
man. He,as Sir Erasmus Galen, may be trusted to carry him- 
self well; and they share in his glory in swallowing his potions. 

One thing may be taken for granted. If two or more medical 
gentlemen are on the Town Council, these two or more medical 
councillors are at daggers drawn witheachother. The laity may 
then enjoy some passable comedy in their exchanges. The 
gentlemen dispute heatedly, especially when sanitary affairs are 
discussed. The Borough Health Officer, for example, is backed 
by one of them and adversely criticised by the others.  In- 
teresting debates, acrimonious rather than mild, are started when- 
ever the death-rate soars above five-and-twenty to the thousand. 
If there is even the ghost of an epidemic of anything in the 
town, argument is bound to wax to the verge of indecorousness, 
if not past it. The lay Councillors signify their opinions on 
these questions with a certain deference, as becomes them. After- 
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wards they loll back on their seats, and with their gowns cast 
free of their chests and their hands buried in their pockets, 
prepare for the passage of arms which seldom fails to follow. 
Assuming that there are three medical gentlemen in the Council 
Chamber, it may really almost be said axiomatically that two 
of them are in agreement only in one contingency. When the 
third dies, the other two in their hearts congratulate themselves 
and the town, while outwardly deploring his early demise as they 
stride solemnly in civic procession after his supine body (with 
the Union Jack over it and the volunteer band playing the “ Dead 
March”) to his comfortable grave in the gravelled part of the 
cemetery. Subsequently, without even winking, they support 
the motions of condolence formally initiated in the Council 
Chamber, and have much to say about the abilities and admirable 
parts of their lately deceased colleague. 

But to revert to our doctor in private life. He is, as a rule, 
worth dining with. Whether he be a civic officer or a plain 
servant (and master) of the public, depend upon it he knows a 
great deal about sauces. Not for nothing has he made ac- 
quaintance with the domestic economy of a thousand households. 
From one house he culls a wrinkle about roasts, from another 
about boiled things; and it will be odd indeed if among his 
patients he have not two or three accomplished and travelled 
epicures, whose kitchens bear witness to the skill with which they 
have borrowed the choicest culinary ideas from four or five 
continents. 

If you are brought into the mean clutches of dyspepsia 
after a hearty feast at the good doctor’s table, you may feel 
assured that you were ina bad way before you there unfolded 
your napkin and complimented the soup. 

As host, the doctor is as nearly perfect as anyone with 
ordinary senses and appetites need be—for comfort’s sake. Ot 
course it is after dinner that he grows most communicative. 
Though he has great faith in the superior secrecy of the ladies, 
he will not therefore whisper this, that and the other about his 
patients until they have gone to the drawing-room. But the 
blissful moment arrives when the door is gently (as if reluc- 
tantly) shut upon them. Then he expands like a filling balloon, 
beams upon you (as he would continue to beam upon your 
death-bed, if you only knew it), lights a cigar, touches a 
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decanter of port in a caressing manner with his delicate sensitive 
fingers, and begins his piquant retail of gossip and his yet more 
piquant hints and anecdotes about his and your fellow towns- 
folk. 

Breach of confidence! you exclaim. Stuff and nonsense. 
Of what value are confidences in any form or field unless they 
can be discreetly shared with another human being? Besides, 
of course, even the good doctor has his reticences. He will not 
wreck his self-respect and destroy his medical reputation and 
connection for the sake of an idle hour’s pleasure. But as he 
sips his port (long in bottle) and breathes the faint eddies of 
fragrant smoke into the warmed air, his tongue must take 
exercise. And you and he, with no sense of guilt, are soon 
laughing the most delightful and intimate kind of laughter, 
inspired by the innocent weaknesses of your fellow creatures. 
Every other minute the dear man breaks out with another, 
“ Between you and me and the port ”—and so it would continue 
until midnight unless his wife interfered, or if that dreadful 
‘surgery bell did not sound at the very climax of your content- 
ment, and the good fellow were not called forth (sighing heavily, 
but with no words of more than transient petulance on his 
tongue), to attend a poor woman in a fit some two miles away— 
in heavy rain. 

With all his frailties, and he has his share of them, our 
provincial medical man, in his mellow prime, is a lovable object. 
There is proof of it (and of the good luck that has attended his 
physic and bandages) in the valuable collection of silver that 
adorns his buffet and his hall. Indeed, if you are behind the 
scenes, you may, in his dinner-table array, see memorialised an 
appalling number of dire diseases and accidents. That centre- 
piece, for example, was the gift of the county magnate. The 
county magnate’s wife suffered long from cancer, and died of it. 
But our good doctor at least alleviated the poor lady’s suffer- 
ings, in gratitude for which, after the funeral, the centre piece 
arrived. The four salts, again (of chaste design—each a nymph 
holding a silver shell), were a grateful acknowledgment of a 
clever amputation, whereby, in all probability, life was indefinitely 
prolonged at the expense of a limb. The tankards, biscuit box, 
claret jug, the superb silver tea-service and much else, are all in 
like manner suggestive of typhus, scarlet fever, a variety of 
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tumours and so forth. Did not the doctor’s jovial face bloom 
across these grim mementoes of the plagues that dodge (and 
only too often grip) us in our journey through life, it would be 
something of an ordeal to sit in the midst of this mortuary 
silver. 

Our provincial doctor takes short views of things in general, 
including diseases. This is well, on the whole. It gives bright- 
ness to his own life, and enables him to bring sunshine into 
yours, even when you have the entire length of one foot and 
about half of the other over the edge of the grave. He does 
not perplex himself inordinately about science or theology. If 
a patient asks him for his opinion as to that other life to which 
death is believed to be the prelude, he turns the question aside 
with a hopeful little laugh, or answers it pat in some such 
manner as the following: “My dear sir, there’s nothing in the 
world so stimulating as a knotty conundrum. For my part, I 
look forward to being able to solve the mystery of posthumous 
futurity as much as I look forward to anything!” After that 
he must indeed be a naughty or morose-minded patient, who 
will not consent to die as eagerly as a boy goes to his first 
pantomime. 

It is easy to say and suggest hard things about all men who 
stand out conspicuously from the majority. Our provincial 
doctors are such men. They soon become callous of the quips 
and cranks they inspire, pass them on indeed with a disinte- 
rested sort of relish ; and even originate others that are much 
more derogatory to them. As accomplished scholars in human 
nature, they know that these things cannot but be said of them, 
and so they start the laugh as often as not. 

This it is, more than a sense of conviction, that makes us of 
the laity take up the jests and cavils against them and ring the 
changes on them. Even as I have done in this paper, we make 
fun of them (rather bitter and venomous fun sometimes) ; but in 
our hearts we know that they are of the salt of the earth. And 
the poor of our provincial towns know it witha surer knowledge 
than we possess. 


CHARLES EDWARDES. 





Poppies. 

BEHIND me was the sea, shining in all the glory and the beauty 
that an east wind, a clear atmosphere, and strong sunlight can 
give ‘it; and in front, with a background of green fields and 
yellow “mustard” blossom, stood a girl crowned—covered— 
draped with glowing, vivid poppies that fell in showers over her, 
from the crown of her sailor hat to the long clover-laden grass 
at her feet. 

The girl was a picture in herself. Her dark hair clustered in 
small curls above the oval face, and her darker eyes gleamed all 
the more brightly in contrast to the colour called into her cheeks 
by the touch of the keen fresh breeze. 

Poppies abounded on that land, it could bring forth little 
else, said my brother-in-law with a groan every time he looked 
out over his crimsoning fields ; but all the same, they imparted 
a glory to the landscape that nothing—save themselves, could 
give. I had told John sothat morning, and been called a “ Job’s 
Comforter” for my pains ; I told myself so zozw as I walked across 
the field to meet the poppy-laden Ailsa St. Ruth, my sister’s 
friend—and mzne. 

“Look at me!” she cried, half in fun, half in protest. “ And 
the children will not let me throw these things down.” 

“Not likely, when we have taken the trouble to make the 
garlands on purpose,” said my nephew, Roland the second. 

“T must sketch you—just so,” I cried, pulling out pencil and 
sketch-book. “Stand as you are for a moment—the details can 
be added by-and-bye.” 

A faint tinge of colour swept into her temples, and played 
underneath her hair, yet she stood patiently to gratify my whim, 
while the children crowded round me to watch the process. 

“You're making it very nice, Uncle Jim,” said Monica, the 
youngest. “I want it when you’s done.” 

“Tt shall be mine,” said Roland the assertive. 

“Indeed, I’m to have it myself,” quoth Harold, whose im- 
patience made him jog my elbow more than once. “Just be 
quick, Uncle Jim, will you?” 

“And why are you going to have it, I’d like to know?” 
enquired Roland aggressively. “ Ailsa——” 
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“I’m going to marry Ailsa when I grow up,” he announced 
quickly, “and everything belonging to her will be mine also.” 

“There spoke the true man,” said I with a laugh, as I calmly 
put both block and pencil into my own pocket again. “ Harold, 
boy, others can play at that game—and, meanwhile, the sketch 
is mine.” 

Harold looked angrily at me, the intruder. 

“T always intended to marry Ailsa,” he began with a little 
plaintive ring intermingling with his anger; but Roland, who 
had been studying me attentively, put in his word. 

“Uncle Jim means to marry her himself,” he said, with the 
air of one who makes a discovery. “ And so, of course, he wants 
everything if 

His words had taken away my breath, so that I could make 
no earlier protest. 

“You young scamp—” I was beginning, when my second 
nephew interposed again in his clear, high treble. 

“Uncle Jim cannot—he cannot marry any one. He's got a 
wife already—somewhere.” 

A look of pain shot into the girl’s eyes for one moment ; but 
I felt hot and angry, and I fear I hated this clear-voiced boy, 
Helen’s favourite child— an enfant terrible to the household. 

“I never jest about such things,” I began slowly, but that 
boy interrupted me passionately. 

“Who's ‘jesting’?” he asked sharply. “I’ve heard all about 
your wife, Uncle Jim, and I’m very sorry and all that—but you 
ought not to take my sketch, you know.” 

“Ts it not my own ?” 

“Tt is clearly Dr. Chester’s, Harold,” said Ailsa gently. 
“Come here, dear, I will give you a photograph when we go in 
—and it shall be your very own—with a little frame to put it 
in, so that it can stand on the table in your room.” 

“Then it'll be half mine,” said Roland in huge content. “Let 
us go back at once, Ailsa.” 

She had turned while speaking, with her profile towards me; and 
I saw that she meant to give me time to recover my usual manner. 

“His wife—his wife!” I could fancy she was saying. “I did 
not know—I never thought.” And I, ah, what was I thinking ? 
Better not ask. Better not know. Mine was no enviable lot. 
It had never been one. 

All that life could give me of pleasure or gladness, was bound 
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up in that poppy-crowned girl, who was only Helen’s friend— 
and mine. 

“The world has forgotten I have a wife,” I said presently, in 
a tone that was half an apology for not acknowledging the fact 
before. 

“Did you not forget her yourself?” she said, turning round 
in a momentary flash, which even I owned was justified, but I 
shook my head gloomily. 

“TI, forget ?—I wish I could. My wife has been insane for 
many years. I think she must have been mad when we married. 
Three weeks after that event she was taken away, and has been 
shut up ever since. That is the history of my wife, Ailsa.” 

“Oh, I didn’t know,” she cried, stopping to put her hands in 
mine in token of her sympathy, while tears filled her lovely dark 
eyes. “I didn’t know. It seems the saddest thing in the world.” 

“It is even worse,” I muttered to myself. “She does not 
know that I married this woman because I was told she was 
breaking her heart over me. I did not love her; oh, dear, no. 
But I was not worthy of any woman’s broken heart, so I 
married her, and took my misery on my own head.” Aloud 
I said quietly—“ We can always be friends, you and I—can we 
not?” and hand in hand, within sight of the silent sea, we made 
a compact of friendship—friendship to the end. 

The children had raced on in front—little they recked how 
they had hurt—as. They raced on, trying to see who would get 
home first. We, with a world of sorrow between us, came 
soberly after, lingering in the faint sweetness of the fading day. 

Somewhere out of sight in the borderland ’twixt Heaven and 
earth, a lark was singing, his song floating down to us in a sweet 
refrain of almost celestial hope and joy, and Ailsa lifted her head 
to listen. 

“That song is full of hope,” she said. “It is intended for you. 
Out of the gloom of your life something bright and good may 
come.” 

“Ah! What?” 

There was a want of faith underlying my question, but the 
outlook before me was not inspiring, and I had seen nothing but 
misery for so long. 

“ When can anything different come to me? My life is fore- 
cast from the beginning to the end.” 

My poppy-laden friend turned quickly round, her flowers 
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falling gently on either side from the garlands which she still 
wore; although I believe she had forgotten their existence. 

“Oh, hush!” she cried, her lips parting tremulously with her 
words. “I do not like to hear you speak so bitterly. To be 
able to endure is to show one’s self victor over circumstances. 
Don’t you remember 

‘¢ * How sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong’ ?”’ 

I almost smiled at the passion and the pathos she displayed. 
This was a new story to her. It was a fresh experience to come 
in contact with pain—with part of life’s agony, even although 
the contact were but vicariously borne. 

“Your poppies have faded,” I told her as we neared the door 
of Cloudsley Manor. “ How soon these wild things die!” 

She smiled painfully. 

“ They are the flowers of the Garden of Sleep, are they not ? 
—of sleep and forgetfulness. I don’t want them to die just yet.” 

“Give me one,” I pleaded, holding out my hand. “J want it 
for a memory.” 

She did not give it, but I took one—it had been hanging on the 
brim of her hat ; it fell while we were talking—and I have it still. 

“ To-morrow I am going home,” I told her. “I have much to 
do there before I am ordered abroad again. Perhaps you will 
think of me sometimes—as the most unfortunate man you 
know.” 

“J will think of you as they think of the brave who fight 
valiantly ——” 

“A losing battle,” I supplemented when she paused. “ Ah, 
Ailsa, you little know——” 

Then the door was flung open, the three children stood framed 
in by the dark oak, and beyond were my sister Helen and her 
husband—Roland Cloudsley. 

“What an age you have been! And what have you been 
doing to yourself, Ailsa?” cried Helen, drawing her friend’s 
hand through her arm as she spoke. “The tea is nearly cold, 
too, I declare. Roland and I were tired of waiting, so we had a 
cup each by ourselves.” 

The tea-table looked very inviting, spread out daintily in the 
big hall, beneath the stag’s horns, and the men in armour, and 
the children flitted about like tiny ghostlings, as they tried the 
merits of girdle-cakes and scones, while Ailsa sank down on the 
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oak settee near the cavernous fireplace, and I lounged against 
the broad window-seat. 

“And what did you do, my sonnies?” asked Helen of her 
sons. “ Have you been good boys ?” 

“Very,” they both replied in a breath. “We trimmed up 
Ailsa with flowers. And then Uncle Jim came and drawed her, 
but he won’t give us his picture.” 

“ He is selfish,” added the younger Roland. 

“All right, young man; I’ll pay you out for this,” I said 
grimly. “Just wait till I return from home.” 

“ Are you going to see your wife ?” 

The question came from Harold, but it made Helen turn white. 

“Oh, Harold!” she cried sharply, and then she turned to me 
as if to apologise for his words. “I am so sorry, Jim.” 

“It’s all right, little woman,” I replied. “Iam going to see 
Grannie, Harold. Shall I give her your love?” . 

“Ask her to send me something nice,” he rejoined, with the 
promptitude that distinguished the children of this household. 
“It is a long time since my birthday.” 

“ When J grow old, I’ll havea buffday every day,” said the little 
Monica ; whereat her father kissed her, and her mother laughed. 

“When you grow old, you'll have no ‘buffdays’ at all, | 
expect,” said Roland the elder. “That’s one of the things that 
belongs to the days when we think ‘as a child.’ ” 

But this subject became fruitful of much controversy, and in 
the midst of it I slipped away. I had my packing to do, and 
we dined at seven. 

I had not much time to spare. But when I reached my room 
I did not pack. 

I sat down instead, and thought—a far more dangerous pro- 
ceeding, and one that could not profit me at all. 

The next morning I left the Manor very early, and three 
weeks later saw me on board a liner, bound for the East once 
more, for my leave was up. 

_I bade Helen farewell in a note that gave her much wise 
counsel concerning the way in which she was bringing up her 
children—the boys especially—but I said not one word about 
Ailsa St. Ruth. 

Two withered poppies were lodged in my old note-book. 
Photographed on my mind was the figure of a girl standing in a 
clover field, with the gold and red background, and the setting 
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sun in front ; and in my desk was a sketch. These things went 
with me. 

My wife lived on. They said she might live to be a very old 
woman, she was so well and strong. And I, with my spoilt life, 
was going alone to take up my work once more. 

“You were too ready to listen to her father’s story, dear Jim,” 
said my mother wistfully, as we said “Good-bye.” “She was 
not at all the sort of girl you could ever have loved. My boy, 
why were you so easily blinded? The man was a fortune- 
hunter; the girl was brought up ina dreadful school. It is a 
sorrowful bit of history for my son.” 

She was a clever woman—would God I had taken her advice 
long ago! 

We make mistakes—we men! We must learn to live under 
the shadow of those mistakes. 

This is life. 


* * * * * * 


Two years later I came home again—/vee. 

My wife had died—no matter ow—it was a gruesome story, 
and were better forgotten. 

She was dead, and we do not say harsh things about the dead. 


I came home, and the first person I met in Town was 
Lawton, whom I had known abroad, who hailed me joyfully. 

“Chester, by all thats lucky!” he cried in an_ ecstasy. 
“Can you lend me a hand for a day or so? I am nearly 
dead with work—fever and so forth; my assistant is down with 
it too, and if I don’t get relief I’ll knock under also. You've 
nothing on earth to do, stay and help me like a good fellow. 
You like work, I know.” 

“T can give you a day or two, that is all,” I replied. “ Re- 
member, I am on my way home, and my mother will be hugely 
disappointed if I don’t turn up.” 

What was the good of talking to Lawton? He was the most 
obstinate donkey in the world, and he looked deadly ill into 
the bargain. 

In five minutes he had convinced me that I should be doing 
the most virtuous thing I could if I went to his aid. SoI went. 

“Tam an ass for my pains,’ I told him frankly. “It has 
been my ruin to be too good-natured, but you look ill——” 

“Ill!—I believe I’m going to die,” said the unblushing 
Lawton, like a second Ananias, as he carried me and my 
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luggage off in a “growler.” “You are a trump, Chester —you 
always were. Had you lived in the Middle Ages you would 
have been a knight errant or a creature of that sort.” 

Then he tucked himself and his long legs into the vehicle 
after me, and away we went, jogging as far in one direction as 
I had intended to go in another, while I wondered at myself 
for my folly. 

Lawton was a man with a hundred and one fads. He had 
set up a private hospital arrangement, and run it pretty 
successfully, until his assistant fell out—ill. Hunting about for 
his successor, he came across #e—worse luck! 

This was what I learnt as we went along. In his hospital 
there were three nurses, a matron, and a staff of servants. 
Patients he seemed to have in plenty. The beds were seldom 
empty, and the cases interested him. 

An enthusiast in his way, he took the most real pleasure in 
this kind of work, and, by degrees, he infused some of his en- 
thusiasm into me. 

. By the time we arrived in Great Middleham Square I was 
almost reconciled to the capture, all I bargained for was one 
night’s rest. Not one stroke would I do until the morrow ; so, 
seeing I meant it, he gave me a decent dinner, a big smoke, and 
sent me to bed, where I slept peacefully. ji 

The next day my duties were to begin. 

Lawton’s hospital was a cheery place when seen by day- 
light. Each patient had a room, and some of the “cases” 
were bad ones. The nurses were bright young women, carefully 
chosen, and full of unfailing good temper and energy, and 
their manner was perfect. Lawton introduced me to the 
matron and then went off. 

“Dr. Chester has kindly promised to take care of the patients 
here,” he told her in my hearing. “I have outside work enough 
on my hands. Good-bye, Chester; don’t kill yourself.” 

“No fear of ¢hat,”’ I retorted with a laugh. “Now, Mrs. 
Morton, I'll begin with the worst cases first ; will you come with 
me to-day ?” 

She rose at once—a kindly, plump little woman, I wondered 
where Lawton had picked “ery up—and we went upstairs to- 
gether, she talking all the way. At one door she paused. 

“This is a very serious case,” she said in a low tone. “I 
don’t know how Mrs. Jennings is to-day, but last night she was 
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restless, and that was a bad sign. Nurse Grace is sitting with 
her now.” 

The room was shaded by heavy curtains, and these were drawn. 
Evidently this patient wanted sleep and rest. A tall woman in a 
nurse’s garb rose at our entrance, and moved to let me draw near. 

“ She is asleep,” she whispered. “And Dr. Lawton thinks she 
is better.” 

“This is Nurse Grace,” said the matron quietly in my ear. 
“Nurse Grace, you go with this gentleman to the others—you 
know them, and I don’t. I'll stay. here till you return.” 

There was nothing to be done for Mrs. Jennings but to let her 
sleep ; so I moved on, following my new guide, who closed the 
door softly behind me, as we passed out of the toom. 

But as we stood in the corridor, with the light streaming in 
upon her, I started. There was something strangely familiar in 
her manner and figure. Her face was the face of my day-dream 
—of my most tender haunting memories. 

“Nurse Grace!” I cried aloud in my astonishment. “You 
are——” 

“ Ailsa Grace St. Ruth—yes,” she said in low, sweet tones—all 
the sweeter to the ears that had not heard them for so long. 
“You are home once again, Dr. Chester ; I may say ‘Welcome 
back to England,’ I suppose.” 

I caught her hands in mine and held them fast. 

“ Ailsa,” I cried, scarcely heeding what she said; “ Ailsa, I 
came back to look for you. It is true, my love—my dear love.” 

“Dr. Chester !” 

She drew away her hands, and her voice trembled. 

“It is quite right, my darling,” I murmured. “I am free to come 
here—to tell you of my love—to plead for yours in return. She 
is dead, Ailsa ; and the unhappy past has gone for ever, thank 
God! But I did not expect to find you so soon P 

“Nor here,” she added gently. “Yet I have been very happy 
in my work——” 

“ Ailsa—do you love me? Don’t keep me waiting for my 
answer.” 

Her head fell lightly on my shoulder, her hands yielded to my 
clasp ; I kissed them over and over again, blessing Lawton, in my 
heart, for the persistency with which he had brought me here to 
find my love at last. 

6 
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I had found her in the midst of unselfish work for others— 
blessing the sick and sorrowful by her presence, carrying lessons 
of faith, and patience, and endurance wherever she went, and 
calming her own spirit into submission and peace. For all 
earth’s heavy-laden ones may find comfort in such work, whereby 
their souls are soothed in soothing others, and they rise out of 
self into self-abnegation. 

I think Mrs. Morton opened her eyes when at last we returned 
to her, we had been so long away; but, happily, Lawton found 
Mrs. Jennings a great deal better for her sleep. 

To picture Lawton’s face when I led Ailsa to him as my 
promised wife is delightful. Consternation, concern and anger 
struggled for mastery by turns; and only the poppy-crowned 
sketch showed him I had found her whom I had lost so long 
before. 

“My best nurse! My most trusted ally,” he grumbled. “I 
must say it is too bad of you, Chester—and I was so 
certain you were nota marrying man, or given to this kind of 
thing. I am not. I don’t know why you should be.” 

“That is as we are made,” I replied penitently. “My dear 
fellow, I must have married Ailsa, had I gone down into the very 
depths to find her.” , 

After all the grumbler did not lose either of us. 

I had come home “for good” this time; and when our brief 
honeymoon was over, Ailsa and I came quietly down to go on 
working in Dr. Lawton’s hospital. 

Why not? 

The greatest happiness life can give comes from helping 
others. That is the lesson we have both learnt in the hard school 
of experience. But in our rooms you will always find poppies 
in the tall vases, and my wife’s portrait that adorns my “den” 
is of her as I saw her that evening long ago, crowned with the 
flowers that belonged of old to the Garden of Sleep—the land 
where Earth’s sorrows are forgotten. 

We forget ours also in the larger love that makes the “ whole 
world kin” to us. 

The only disappointed people in this matter of our wedding 
were Helen’s boys, but they find their revenge in favouring us 
with their company at stated periods, and I always take care to 
remember their “ buffdays.” 

Mary S. HANCOCK. 





Eleanor and Artbur Plantagenet. 
By CHARLES BRUCE-ANGIER. 
Fair Pearl? Fair Eleanor Plantagenet 


Daughter to the elder brother of base John 
And rightful queen o’er him and all that he enjoys. 


POSSIBLY the reader knows little of the hapless Princess Eleanor 
Plantagenet, granddaughter of Henry II., on whom the lineal 
right of the English crown devolved upon the death of her 
brother, Arthur Plantagenet, in 1203, de juve King of England. 

In order to fully comprehend the extent and nature of this 
lady’s claims, it will be necessary to trace the connection of 
English and French history during the 12th century. 

King Henry II., not content with his already immense posses- 
sions in France, thirsted for an extension of empire, and by 
cajoling Conan V. the reigning Duke of Bretagne, who is 
described in Breton history as “ L’Imbécile Conan,” obtained 
such an influence over him that at last the weak prince was 
persuaded, under the pretext of betrothing his daughter and 
heiress Constance to Geoffroi of Anjou, the third son of Henry, 
to give up his dominions to the English monarch. This was in 
1166. Geoffroi was then about eight years of age, and Constance, 
his fiancée, about eighteen months older. 

Henry therefore having made most unjust seizure of Bretagne 
(for he only allowed the unfortunate Conan to retain the Comté 
of Guingamp and the Earldom of Richmond in Yorkshire, which 
ever since the Conqueror’s day had been an appanage of the 
Ducal line), proceeded in the May of 1169 to send Geoffroi over 
from England to Rennes in order to receive, as Duke of Bretagne, 
the homage of the Breton lords and the acknowledgment of the 
bishops and other prelates. This ceremony was performed in 
the church» of St. Peter. Subsequently the boy Duke joined 
his father at Nantes, where they kept the Christmas of 1169. 

The New Year found the young usurper and his unscrupulous 
parent making a progress through the different parts of Bretagne 
in order to receive the homage of the seigneurs who had failed to 
attend at Rennes. 

Thus was Geoffroi Plantagenet, a boy of eleven, recognised as 
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Duke of Bretagne. Thus was an English, or more correctly 
speaking a Norman, prince allowed to assume the crown of the 
Armorican kings. It is the more remarkable, as not only was 
Conan still living, for his demise did not take place till 1171, but 
Geoffroi was not married to Constance till 1182, thirteen years 
after his assumption of the sovereignty, at which time the 
princess had reached the—for those days—mature age of 24, 
while her husband was in his 23rd year. The death of his elder 
brother, Henry, which occurred the following year, placed Geoffroi 
a step nearer to the English throne, while about the same time 
the Duchess Constance gave birth to a daughter Eleanor, the 
subject of this sketch and so named after her paternal grand- 
mother, the ill-famed Eleanor of Aquitaine, Queen Consort of 
England. Geoffroi was remarkable for his manly beauty and the 
agile grace of his figure, he was also—we are told—an eloquent 
speaker. Like his elder brothers, Henry and Richard, he re- 
sembled his mother, who was a Provencal, and had been trained 
in all the accomplishments of that fair and sunny grape and rose 
. grown clime, where first the old chivalric lays were sung, and 
where, glittering towards its strand, the purple Mediterranean 
kissed the land. She had been very beautiful, having inherited 
the rich gold beauty of the South. She was moreover a woman 
of great talent and was by hereditary right: chief reviewer and 
critic of the poets of Provence, and being a fine musician, com- 
posed and sang many chansons of Provencal poetry; indeed, 
like her son Richard (for it was from her that he derived his 
talent as a poet), she was a popular Troubadour poetess and her 
chansons were sung long after her death. 

It will be remembered that she was in her own right here- 
ditary sovereign of the Aquitanians, at that time the most 
polished and civilized people on the face of the earth. After the 
death of her eldest born, she seems to have lavished on Geoffroi 
all her love, and she looked upon her granddaughter, the infant 
Eleanor Plantagenet, with favourable eyes, perhaps seeing in her 
cradle the shadow of a future crown. But if Geoffroi and his 
brothers inherited beauty and talent from their mother, they 
probably also owed to her other traits of character not so 
becoming. Many sinister stories are current in old writings of 
these Plantagenet brothers. Henry, Richard, Geoffroi and John, 
when they were not in arms against their parents, were always 
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quarrelling and fighting amongst themselves. One authority 
goes so far as to denounce Geoffroi as being “false and plausible, 
universally distrusted, and known as a mischief maker and a 
contriver of evil.” You must know that his mother, though as a 
sovereign she ranks among the greatest of female rulers, pursued 
in her early days a guilty career as Queen of France. She was 
a woman they say of “exceeding levity,” and her ideas of 
morality were of the wildest—but why recall the “chroniques 
scandaleuses” of French and English court life in the 12th 
century ? Sufficient be it for me to state that she was divorced 
from her first husband, Louis of France, and six weeks after- 
wards was publicly married, and with great pomp, to the King 
of England. Such was the grandmother of Eleanor Plantagenet, 
after whom she was named, and though she did not inherit the 
vices of her grandam she probably derived her beauty from her 
Provengal ancestors. The Plantagenet ancestry of the young 
Princess Eleanor was by no means spotless; there is the story 
of Fulk the Red Count of Anjou, he who wore the sprig of 
broom, and was first to take the name of Plantagenet. Then 
there is the wonderful tale of the witch Countess of Anjou, 
Henry II.’s great grandmother, who seldom went to church and 
when she did always quitted the edifice at the elevation of the 
host, so that at last the Count, her husband, thought it high time 
to oblige her to remain through the service, and further made 
four of his esquires hold her forcibly by her mantle to prevent 
her exit. When lo! at the moment of consecration the Countess, 
untying the mantle by which she was held, left it in the hands 
of the esquires, and flying through the window was never heard 
of more. A great thunderstorm happened at the moment of 
her departure, while a strong smell of brimstone hung about, 
which “ no singing of the Monks could allay,” and overpowering 
the scent of the incense, that was hastily tossed in the air from 
out the fuming censers. No doubt, if the truth were but known, 
the poor lady was killed by lightning in a church injured by a 
thunderstorm. Her ungracious descendant Richard Coeur de 
Lion, Eleanor’s uncle, used to tell this tale with great glee to his 
companions in arms. “Is it to be wondered,” said he, “that 
having sprung from such a stock we live on bad terms with each 
other? From Satan we sprang and to Satan we must go.” He 
referred of course to the dreadful quarrels—matters of history— 
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in which he, his brothers and his mother, indulged from time to 
time against their father, Henry II. It is said that during one 
of these filial rebellions, Geoffroi narrowly escaped being his 
father’s murderer. The story goes that a conference having 
been called in the market place of Limoges for the purpose of 
discussing peace, Geoffroi in a fit of passion at the thought of 
his mother being kept as she then was in durance vile by his 
father, aimed from the chateau of Limoges a shower of cross 
bows at the royal person, which came so close as to shoot the 
king’s horse through the ear. Henry afterwards presented the 
arrow to his rebellious son, saying with tears, “Tell me, Geoffroi, 
what has thy unhappy father done to thee to deserve that thou, 
his son, shouldst make him a mark for thine archers?” Geoffroi 
professed to be greatly shocked, and maintained that it was an 
accident, of which he declared himself to be wholly innocent. It 
seemed the fate of this family that none should love the rest. 
Hatred seems to have been their common heritage. 

Just before the death of Geoffroi, his elder brother Richard in- 
vaded his dominions of Bretagne with fire and sword, to avenge 
some fancied affront. After this affair Geoffroi betook himself to 
Paris, where at a grand tournament he was either flung from his 
horse in the midst of a mé/ée and trodden to death, or as some 
relate he died of a sudden complaint in the bowels which seized 
him—in retribution for his undutifulness and his threats against 
his father. This event occurred on the 19th August, 1186, in the 
twenty-eighth year of his age. Thus perished the father of 
Eleanor Plantagenet, who was now in her fourth year, and 
actually proclaimed heiress of Bretagne, and for a brief space 
held a momentous political position, for, failing her uncle 
Richard, she was regarded as next heir to the throne of England. 
But her “sun” was soon eclipsed by the birth of her brother the 
hapless Prince Arthur, which event occurred on 29-30th April 
of the following year, 1187. Queen Eleanor was perhaps not 
best pleased at this event, for she disliked her daughter-in-law, 
Constance of Bretagne, who never could be brought to bow to 
the will of the older woman, so that this haughty Provengal 
queen determined that neither Eleanor nor Arthur should be 
recognised whilst their mother lived. The Queen Mother never 
ceased to deplore the untimely death of her beloved Geoffroi: 
we have the evidence of her own most eloquent words 
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contained in one of her letters to the Pope, in which she 
speaks of the death of her two sons Henry and Geoffroi. 
“The younger King,” she writes, “and the Count of Bretagne 
both sleep in dust, while their most wretched mother is com- 
pelled to live on, though tortured by the ineffaceable recol- 
lections of the dead.” Not long after the birth of Arthur 
“great scandal” arose regarding the Duchess Constance (whose 
disconsolate widowhood exists only in the pages of fiction) and her 
brother-in-law, John Sans Terre, who until his marriage with 
Isabella of Angouléme was constantly “haunting ” the widowed 
Duchess, and as his attentions caused considerable comment it 
is supposed that on that account Henry II. compelled Constance 
to espouse en secondes noces the Earl of Chester. Constance, how- 
ever, soon eloped from this husband, and next allied herself to a 
noble more to her taste, one Guy, Count of Thouars, by whom 
she had two daughters, Alice and Katherine, half sisters of 
Eleanor and Arthur. The childhood of the Princess Eleanor 
seems to have been passed in great obscurity, but in the year 
1194, when only eleven years old, she accompanied her grand- 
mother Queen Eleanor to Germany, whither the old and the 
young Eleanor journeyed to pay the first instalment of King 
Richard’s ransom. In the ransom treaty the Princess Eleanor 
was promised in marriage to the heir of Leopold of Austria. 
But alas! it was never to be. At this time she was surnamed 
from her beauty “La Perle de Bretagne,” and being fair must 
have favoured her father’s family rather than her Breton ancestry. 
The birth of her brother Arthur had been hailed with enthusiasm 
by the Bretons, who, seeing in him the probable heir of England, 
insisted on bestowing the name of their national hero upon this 
last descendant of the Armorican princes. Meanwhile all things 
ran their course. 

In 1189 their grandfather the old King Henry died, and 
Arthur and Eleanor were advanced to a critical position on the 
variegated chessboard of Anglo-French history. But one life, 
that of their childless Uncle Richard, stood between them and 
the succession. The year after his accession Richard, in order 
to repress the dangerous ambition of his brother John, assumed 
the guardianship of the royal children and asserted Arthur’s 
claim. He even opened negotiations for the young Prince’s 
marriage with the infant daughter of Tancred, King of Sicily, and 
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received from Tancred 20,000 ounces of gold in anticipation of the 
Princess’ dowry, and in a letter to the Pope Clement III. dated 
11th November, 1190, he distinctly declared his nephew his heir 
in case he should die childless. From this date John, who was 
always plotting to supplant Richard, must have regarded Arthur 
and Eleanor as his most dangerous foes. 

Six years afterwards (1196). King Richard, despairing of heirs 
by his consort Berengaria, the beautiful daughter of Sancho the 
Wise, King of Navarre, sent for his niece and nephew of 
Bretagne that they might be educated at his court as heirs of 
England. Arthur was then nine years old and his sister Eleanor 
thirteen. But their mother Constance, out of enmity to Queen 
Eleanor, unwisely refused this request, and in her folly placed 
them under the care of the king of France, then in the midst of 
one of his constantly recurring quarrels with Richard. This 
step cost her unfortunate children their inheritance ; for, smart- 
ing under this affront, Richard immediately acknowledged his 
brother John as his heir. But in the August of 1198 he was 
reconciled to his nephew. Eight months later the king died 
from a wound incurred while besieging the castle of Chaluz. It 
was the lively imagination of the poetical Richard, heated by the 
splendid pictures of Arabian romance, that hurried him to his 
end. A report reached him that a peasant ploughing in the 
fields of Vidomar, Lord of Chaluz in Aquitaine, had struck upon 
a trap door which concealed an enchanted treasure, and upon 
going down into a cave, he discovered several golden vases full 
of diamonds, all of which had been secured in the castle of 
Chaluz for the private use of the Sieur de Vidomar. Richard, 
when he heard this fine tale, sent to his vassal demanding as 
Sovereign of the Duchy his share of the spoil. Vidomar declared 
that no such treasure had been found, nothing but a pot of 
Roman coins which he was welcome to have. But the lion- 
hearted Crusader was not to be put off thus and accordingly 
marched to besiege the castle of Chaluz, where he met his death. 
Arthur is said to have been with him when he died, and that the 
King ere he breathed his last recognised and acknowledged him 
as his heir. But his Queen, who was also at the deathbed, after- 
wards gave out that Richard had devised his dominions, and 
two-thirds of his treasures to his brother John. 

At the time of King Richard’s death, the historian, Matthew 
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Paris declares Queen Eleanor his mother was governing England, 
but would not recognise Arthur as the rightful heir for fear that 
Constance should become regent during his minority. 

Arthur and Eleanor were now left face to face with John. 
Phillip II. could not be trusted to render them genuine assistance, 
as he was known to be willing to employ any means to injure 
English influence in France, yet outwardly he remained the 
friend of the House of Bretagne, and Constance sent the young 
prince to Paris, where he was placed under the care of Lewis 
the Dauphin, a lad of exactly Arthur’s age. Meanwhile Eleanor 
remained with her mother at the court of Bretagne. On 27th 
May, 1199, John was crowned King of England, but the nobles 
of Anjou, Maine and Touraine immediately declared for the 
children of Geoffroi, John’s elder brother. If we read with care 
the history of those days we shall see that had the mother of 
Arthur attempted to conciliate and gain over the aid of Queen 
Eleanor, there can be little doubt but that Arthur, and failing 
him, Eleanor, would have obtained the throne of England. For 
though now advancing into her eightieth year she still acted a 
queenly part in the arena of Europe. 

At the Court of Bretagne the position of Eleanor could not 
have been a very enviable one; there was a stepfather and a 
stepsister Alice, a child of ten, who eventually became Duchess 
of Bretagne to the exclusion of the fair Eleanor, who was now 
old enough for her marriage with the heir of Austria to be con- 
summated. The position of the princess was, however, con- 
sidered so critical that Leopold of Austria did not scruple to 
break the marriage contract. After Anjou, Maine and Tour- 
aine had risen for these promising scions of Plantagenet, Philip 
took possession of several castles in Arthur’s name, on the plea 
of protecting them from John. Shortly afterwards the French 
king knighted and formally invested Arthur with Bretagne, and 
all thelate King Richard’s French possessions, z.e., Anjou, Poitou, - 
Maine, Touraine and Normandy, but at the same time Philip’s 
high-handed treatment of those who acknowledged Arthur’s 
sovereignty soon led to an estrangement between him and 
the Bretons. The leaders of Arthur’s forces, though outwardly 
arranging a pacification between uncle and nephew, seem to 
have in reality simply finessed to place the Plantagenet children 
and their mother in John’s hands, who is said to have imprisoned 
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and so ill-used them that as soon as they were able they fled in 
all haste to Angers, a town which was known to favour the cause 
of Bretagne. In 1201 the Duchess Constance died, soon after 
the birth of her fourth child, Katherine. The following year 
Philip of France, disregarding the fact that Arthur had for some 
years been affianced to a daughter of Tancred of Sicily, affianced 
him afresh to his own daughter, Marie, a child not six years old. 
Eleanor meanwhile remained neglected or forgotten either at 
the Court of Bretagne, or with her grandmother in Aquitaine, 
Before many months were over Philip forced Arthur not only to 
re-open the strife with John, but also to turn his arms against his 
aged grandmother, who, after resigning her vice-regency of Eng- 
land into the hands of John, had retired to her native dominions 
which she was governing in peaceful security, when her hot-headed 
grandson Arthur, then only in his 16th year, suddenly laid siege 
to her summer castle of Mirabel, where she was then residing. 

It is said to have been a plan of Count Hugh de Lusignan’s 
devising, who meant if Queen Eleanor had been captured to 
have exchanged her for his lost spouse Isabelle of Angouléme, 
whom John had carried off almost from under his very nose. 
But the intrepid Eleanor of Aquitaine, after they had stormed 
the town, betook herself to the citadel, from whose lofty heights 
she scoffed at her grandson’s efforts. 

Eleanor Plantagenet had also joined her brother and was in 
the camp before Mirabel. The Queen Mother sent for John, 
who, hearing of the prizes which now lay almost in his lap, 
traversed France at “lightning speed,” and arrived unexpectedly 
before Mirabel on the night of August Ist, 1202, suddenly 
attacking and hemming in the forces of Arthur and Eleanor be- 
tween the town and the citadel. He gave them fierce battle and 
overthrew them with an “utter defeat,” taking prisoner his rival 
in Empire and the fair “ Damosel of Brittany,” as she is quaintly 
termed, with four and twenty barons of high degree and about 
two hundred barons and knights of inferior rank, twenty of whom 
are believed to have been starved to death in Corfe Castle. 

It is said that the Queen Mother charged her son on threat 
of her malediction not to harm his noble nephew or his high- 
spirited niece, and while the ancient dame retained her faculties 
John was obliged to content himself with incarcerating Arthur 
in the citadel of Falaise, Normandy, and Eleanor within the 
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donjon of Bristol Castle, in which place Count Hugh de Lusignan, 
Arthur’s friend and adviser, had also to suffer a weary confine- 
ment. Eleanor was now in her twentieth year and her brother 
had attained his sixteenth birthday. Like his sister he appears 
to have inherited the Plantagenet beauty, being a prince of 
graceful figure and winning manners, and had aroused in the 
hearts of his Breton subjects memories of the prophecies of 
Merlin and the second “Coming of Arthur.” He was removed 
to| Rouen the following year, and there, on the night of 3rd 
April, 1203, this promising heir of Plantagenet is said to have been 
done to death, though great uncertainty exists as to the manner 
in which he came by his end. It is said that when his guardian, 
William de Braose, was ordered to give him up to be transferred 
to Rouen, de Braose led him out before the Norman nobles and 
called all men to witness that not a hair of the boy’s head had 
been harmed. Beyond all is darkness. It is known as a fact that 
John was at Rouen on 3rd April in that year. Of the contem- 
porary chronicles of the event, one states that John “in a fit of 
frenzy struck Arthur dead with a huge stone, and flung his body 
into the Seine,” and that this Royal fish was subsequently rescued 
by fishermen and buried secretly in the Priory of St. Marie de 
Prez, near Bec. Another pathetic story relates how John had 
ordered that he should be emasculated and blinded, but that 
two of the three executioners slunk away for very shame on the 
way, while Hubert de Burgh proved incapable of executing his 
master’s barbarous orders and sheltered the young prince under 
a false report of his death, his clothes being given to lepers, and 
the church bells tolling for him as for the dead. 

Then when the cry of public indignation rose high against 
the uncle, it is said Hubert produced the young prince and that 
the King was not displeased at de Burgh’s disobedience, though 
his penitence was short-lived, Arthur being subsequently placed 
under the care of Robert de Vipont, and ’tis further spoken 
how John, leaving his court secretly as if on a hunting party, 
came at midnight to the gates of Arthur’s prison and stabbed 
the boy with his own hand and cast his bleeding. body into the 
river some miles lower down. There are wild stories that the 
murder was preceded by an angry interview, John offering him 
his freedom and friendship if he would renounce his claims to 
England, and the young Duke haughtily and resolutely refusing. 
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In the absence of any official record, all that we can say is that 
the fact of a murder seems the only point certain. The Prince 
suddenly disappeared and his burial place is unknown, and the 
best proof of the crime is that John himself never professed when 
_it might have done him service that his nephew died naturally. 

The murder of Arthur placed Eleanor once more in a promi- 
nent position ; for even if John’s usurpation held good she was 
still the next heir, as at that time his consort Isabella of Angouléme 
had borne him no heir, so that the sole representative of the 
heroic line of Plantagenet after his dishonoured self, was his niece 
Eleanor. Yet she was kept shut up in rigorous confinement within 
the walls of Bristol Castle. She had now attained to womanhood 
and was in the full lustre of her beauty. We can fancy her 
pleading for her freedom in much the same words as Arthur, 
when pleading for his life, had said:—Ah! my uncle, spare the 
son of thy brother ; spare thy young nephew; spare thy race.” 
But in vain, for her sanguinary uncle was inexorable, fearing that 
if she were allowed to go free she might by marriage to a foreign 
prince raise up a new competitor for the succession of her father ; 
and though the French King demanded that if Arthur were 
dead Eleanor should be given up to zm with all the English 
dominions in France as her dower, yet John continued to keep 
her for the remainder of his life a state prisoner at Bristol. She 
had no one to help her, or defend or assert her rights. Poor 
hapless, lonely prisoner! and in the land which was hers by 
rightful heritage! Even her grandmother, who would at least 
have freed her from her weary confinement, was no more, having 
it is said died of sorrow when she found the depths of guilt into 
which John had plunged. 

It is unfortunate that at this interesting crisis we are com- 
pelled to rely on the authority of writers who lived at a later 
period, and whose broken and doubtful notices cannot furnish a 
connected or satisfactory narrative. The Bretons swore to 
avenge the murder of Arthur and proceeded to settle the suc- 
cession to the Dukedom. In their annals we read how Guy of 
Thouars entered the Council Chamber “ carrying in his arms his 
eldest daughter Alice,” though she must have been at that time 
fourteen years of age—and that he succeeded in getting this 
Princess acknowledged, “without prejudice to the right of 
Eleanor.” Having once got the succession fixed on his own 
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children it was not likely that Count Guy would do anything to 
advance the restoration of Eleanor to her French dominions. 
So we see that while it was the policy of John and his suc- 
cessor to keep Eleanor in durance, it was equally the policy of 
the Regent of Bretagne to uphold them in this for the benefit of 
his own daughter Alice, who in due course reigned over Bretagne 
in her stead. And so the years went by, till Eleanor, worn out 
by her long weary captivity, faded and withered and grew old 
before her time, till people failed to recognise in her grief-stricken 
appearance the lovely woman whom men had named “ The 
Pearl of Brittany.” 

She was popularly supposed to have died in Bristol Castle in 
the year 1241, after an imprisonment of nearly forty years. But 
it is now ascertained that the unfortunate lady took the vows, 
probably after the accession of Henry III. From a bundle of 
charters belonging to the Abbey of Fontevrauld, it is evident that 
Eleanor Plantagenet was appointed by the Abbess Superior of 
the Nunnery of Ambresbury in Wiltshire, upon which King 
John is said to have conferred many importar.t privileges. The 
Nunnery at Ambresbury seems during the rule of the Princess 
Eleanor to have increased in splendour and Royal favour, for 
with her advancing years and the Nun’s habit, the children and 
grandchildren of usurping John ceased to regard her as a rival. 
Here it was that she died, in 1241, at the age of fifty-eight, 
having survived her brother eight and thirty years, and here 
it was that she was buried at her own request. For, strangely 
enough, our famous “Stonehenge” lies within the parish of 
Ambresbury, and those inscrutable stones doubtless reminded her 
of the avenues of Carnac, for which her native land was, and still 
is, famed, while the sombre wildness of the surrounding country 
may have recalled the days of her youth, in that weird and mystic 
land, full of legends and traditions of the old Breton saints and 
kings, the home of Arthur and Merlin and Launcelot du Lac. 

Such are the facts that I have been able to collect relative to 
this ill-fated Princess, excluded Queen of England, who lived a 
captive, forsaken and forgotten by the English, though in 
Bretagne her people continued to mourn her, almost the last 
representative of their native line, so that even now after the 
lapse of so many centuries the name of Eleanor Plantagenet, 
“The Pearl of Brittany,” is not forgotten. 








Late in Wife. 
By A. PERRIN. 
Author of “INTO TEMPTATION,” &C. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 


‘* Thou shalt hear the never, never, whispered by the phantom years, 
And a song without the distance in the ringing of thine ears.” 


FIVE weeks had passed swiftly away and Ella’s wedding day 
drew near. She had stayed on at The Abbey for a short time 
after the evening on which she had so displeased Mrs. Hatherly 
by her nocturnal ramble, and had then contrived to make good 
her escape, but not before the date for the marriage had been 
fixed, the scene of the honeymoon decided on, and the trousseau 
practically ordered. Latterly Ella had helped to forward 
matters almost as eagerly as Cecil himself. She wanted to get 
it all over, to plunge into her new life without delay, and to feel 
that as another man’s wife she would be committing a sin in 
allowing herself to think of George. She fancied that as Ella 
- Hatherly she would have less difficulty in banishing him from 
her mind than as Ella Seton, and that, once married, her heart- 
ache would cease. Outwardly, she was almost herself again, 
though her eyes had lost their light-hearted expression, while 
her manner was more womanly, and she was far more con- 
siderate and affectionate towards Cecil than before. She had no 
notion of allowing the restless vexation of spirit that tormented 
her to gain the upper hand, or of playing the love-sick damsel 
in any way; on the contrary, she defied her feelings, forced 
herself to be bright and make the best of her life, and fought 
one continuous battle with her thoughts to keep George out 
of them. In this latter respect her sister unconsciously helped 
her. Emily had never mentioned George’s name since the day 
she had heard of his having left the neighbourhood. She bore 
her trouble with quiet uncomplaining, and not even Ella 
could have guessed what a tumult of regret and baffled hope 
raged at times beneath her commonplace little ways and un- 
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attractive manner. Her sallow face became smaller and more 
pinched-looking than ever, and grey threads were permitted to 
increase and multiply in her abundant dark hair without any 
attempt being made to uproot them. 

And now, though the wedding was to be as quiet as possible, 
“owing to the ill-health of the bride's father,” Garthwood was in 
that inevitable state of discomfort and confusion which invari- 
ably attends an event of unusual importance in any establish- 
ment. Bustle and excitement reigned supreme amongst the 
servants. Emily fussed, cleaned, and tidied, with a vigour that 
was distracting to the household, and the Colonel’s temper 
became more and more unbearable in consequence. This after- 
noon a general feeling of alarm and apprehension was added to 
the disturbance, for “ Aunt Eliza” had just arrived on her long- 
promised visit, which was to include her niece’s wedding and 
at the same time compensate the Colonel for the loss of his 
favourite daughter—a considerate thought which he by no means 
appreciated as he should have done. Indeed, the moment he 
heard the sound of approaching wheels, he had been seized with 
extra severe twinges of gout, and calling vehemently for the 
support of “that confounded ass William,” had hurried to his 
bedroom, and given stringent orders that he was to be disturbed 
by nobody for the rest of the evening. 

Though Aunt Eliza had been travelling all day she was in 
excellent spirits, brusque and energetic as ever and not in the 
least tired. 

“ Nothing ever fatigues me!” she explained, “for the simple 
reason that I have never worn stays in my life. That’s the 
secret of my good health, that and eating and drinking as little 
as possible, and I defy you to find a stronger, hardier woman in 
the United Kingdom !” 

She drained the cup of boiling water that she had demanded 
in place of Emily’s proffered tea, and looked about her with 
triumphant satisfaction. She was a true Spartan in her habits.. 
She slept little, rose at cock-crow, ate as sparingly as possible 
without actually starving herself, wore clothes merely for the 
purpose of warmth and covering, and never dreamt of indulging 
in such feminine weaknesses as gloves, veils, or parasols. Conse- 
quently her skin was hard and ruddy, her eyes bright and 
piercing, and her frame large and bony. She had the appear- 
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ance of a middle-aged man in petticoats, and her contempt for 
luxury, ease, comfort, and other people’s failings was as un- 
bounded as it was disagreeable. She made her own plans with- 
out the slightest regard for anyone else’s, and ruthlessly carried 
them out ; her religious views were bigoted, intolerant, and ex- 
tremely “low,” yet in spite of all these shortcomings she did a 
great deal of good with her money in her own way, and real 
distress amongst the poor was never overlooked by her once it 
came under her notice. 

After having finished her hot water she took off her clerical- 
looking black felt hat, rumpled up her short grey hair, and sur- 
veyed her two nieces critically. 

“Well, Emily, so you haven’t improved in appearance since 

we last met, but eight or ten months does make a difference at 
your age, though in my opinion the plainer a woman is the 
greater her advantage. If you had been good-looking, your 
soul would have suffered. As it is you’re an excellent little 
creature, and your spirit is more attractive than your body, for 
which you ought to be very thankful.” 
’ Then turning to Ella—* H’m! So you're going to be married ? 
Well, you were born to be married, for you’re fit for nothing else, 
and it’s lucky you got the chance before you had time to get into 
any mischief. Men are fools, as I’ve said many millions of times 
already. Emily here, is worth ten of you, and would make a much 
better wife, but fortunately for her the men haven’t the sense to 
find it out. What are you laughing at, you little sinner ?” 

“Oh! I was only thinking of an old joke in Punch,” replied 
Ella with haste. 

“ And I suppose,” continued Aunt Eliza, ignoring Ella’s flip- 
pancy, “that those two idiots Hope and Wanklin are going to 
perform the ceremony? Hope isn’t a bad fellow, but like the 
majority of them he’s afraid to strike out his own line. His 
surplices and cushions, and hangings and rubbish would clothe 
half the children in a London slum—which reminds me I’ve 
written a pamphlet against surplices which ought to convince 
anyone with two grains of sense. I particularly wish to read it 
to those two men and as many other people as we can collect 
together. You'd better give a tea-party, Emily. I suppose they 
will expect something to eat and drink, and then I can give my 
reading without opposition.” 
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“Won’t the Wanklins and the Hopes be enough?” asked 
Emily persuasively, for she had a lively recollection of a lecture 
delivered by Aunt Eliza a year or two before, under the guise 
of a tea-party, when half the neighbourhood had left the house 
in high indignation at the insults and insinuations hurled at 
them from her pulpit (improvised out of the music-stool and a 
strong oaken cabinet) on which she had thumped and pounded 
in earnest vehemence till the drawing-room shook again. 

“No,” she replied decidedly, “the Hopes and the Wanklins 
will zo¢ be enough. I wish to convince as many people as 
possible. You can ask the Barrows and the Walshes, and the 
Haigs and a host of others, and what has become of old Bennett 
Compton with his Bible quotations and dirty nails ?” 

“He’s married, Aunt Eliza. I wrote and told you,” said 
Emily eagerly, hoping to change the subject and drive the pro- 
jected tea-party from her aunt’s head. 

“Well, at any rate I’d forgotten. Married? Who has he 
married ?” 

“ A widow,” said Ella, “with three boys and a friend.” 

“Very well, I have no objection. Ask them all, Emily, and 
do it at once. I hate delay.” 

“There’s plenty of time, people are very seldom engaged 
about here,” said Emily unwisely, who ought to have remem- 
bered that to oppose Aunt Eliza in anything merely had the 
effect of making her more determined than ever to carry out her 
intention. 

“No time like the present,” she said briskly ; “come along 
now, and write to all these good people. Fix an early afternoon, 
and invite them to meet se, but don’t mention the pamphlet. 
I'll spring it as a surprise on them!” 

Much against her will, Emily was forced to sit down and 
write the desired invitations. She felt very much disgusted, for, 
added to her dread of the party, and her father’s rage with her 
for consenting to it, she particularly disliked having to invite 
Nina Compton to the house. The latter had come over to 
Garthwood two or three times since her brother’s departure with 
the intention of reasoning with Emily over her refusal to become 
George’s wife, but Emily had been so extremely stand-off that 
she got no opening for a confidential conversation, or the chance 
of a ¢éte-d-téte, and all her little informal invitations were quietly 
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but firmly refused. Emily could not forgive Nina’s behaviour 
towards her in the churchyard that Sunday morning, and under 
the circumstances felt most unwilling to ask her to tea, though 
she could not very well help herself, since it was impossible to 
explain the reason of the coldness to Aunt Eliza. So finally all 
the notes were written and dispatched by post, and highly satis- 
fied, old Miss Seton announced her intention of paying her 
brother a visit. 

“I think you had better wait,” pleaded Emily ; “he really isn’t 
well enough to talk to-day, and he is always so much better in 
the mornings.” 

“Pish!” said Aunt Eliza, “he can’t be too ill to see me; 
besides, if he was dying my place would be at his bed-side.” 

She strode to the door without further ado, and clattered 
across the hall in her thick boots with their iron-tipped heels. 

Emily and Ella gazed at one another in silence, Ella with 
laughter in her eyes, and Emily with despair written on her 
features. 

“What ave we to do?” groaned the latter presently. 

“Don’t sink into the depths of misery, Emily! No one will 
come except Mr. Hope and Mr. Wanklin, who can’t resist a 
skirmish with Aunt Eliza, and perhaps Mrs. Compton, who has 
never seen her. You said in your notes that it was to meet her, 
so we're all right. Of course dad will be furious, but that we 
can’t help, and most likely he'll refuse to come down at all.” 


* * * * * * * 


Ella’s prophecy proved fairly correct. Most of those invited 
declared they had previous engagements, but, in spite of this, 
the drawing-room became fairly crowded when the afternoon 
arrived. Mr. Wanklin’s two daughters accompanied him; Mr. 
Hope brought his sister and a friend who was staying with 
them; Nina, Mr. Compton, and Lady Jebbs, all put in an 
appearance ; and Cecil and his mother, the latter ex route to pay 
a call some distance beyond Garthwood. There were also a few 
stray neighbours who anticipated a good ¢up of tea and a little 
amusement. 

Aunt Eliza herself was late, for which respite Emily was truly 
thankful. She had gone out immediately after luncheon to 
make a round of the village, and was now upstairs changing her 
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boots, having sent word that she would be down in a few 
minutes. 

The afternoon was cloudy and dull, and the cheerful warmth 
and brightness of the drawing-room, together with the odour of 
tea and hot cakes, was particularly encouraging to conversation, 
and very soon the room was in a buzz. Lady Jebbs, of course, 
established herself in the largest and most comfortable chair, 
turned up her veil over her nose, and prepared to enjoy herself. 
She was looking a little worried and discontented, for Nina had 
been somewhat difficult to manage lately, and even a little trip 
that the two ladies had taken together for a fortnight, to a 
fashionable seaside town, had failed to improve her fickle little 
friend’s temper, and render her more agreeable. Nina was very 
much disgusted at the failure of their plan to engage George to 
Emily, and also at his unshakable determination to return to 
India. She was unjustly inclined to blame Augusta for it all, 
and had begun to try and make the latter “feel” her kindness, 
which would have caused most women to pack up their boxes 
and depart with all possible speed. But Augusta was not sensi- 
tive, and now that George would so soon be altogether out of 
her way, she meant to cling to Nina, like a veritable old man 
of the sea, so long as there was anything to be got out of her. 

Nina herself was looking prettier than ever. She was dressed 
more quietly than usual, and even Mrs. Hatherly’s stony re- 
serve could scarcely withstand her innocent, pleading expression 
as she fluttered up and sank timidly down on the sofa at her 
side, 

“I never see you now, dear Mrs. Hatherly,” she murmured 
plaintively. “We have been away, and you, of course, have 
been so busy with the wedding coming off; but I have been 
longing to ask you something ——I hope you won’t think 
me a bother, but wou/d you tell me if you think it is better to 
give away blankets, or food, or clothing to the poor people 
instead of money? I want to establish a little system of charity 
of my own, but I am so ignorant about these things, and I 
thought, perhaps, you would be so very kind as to give me your 
advice.” 

Mrs, Hatherly’s heart began to melt. Perhaps, after all, she 
had been rather hard on the little woman who was apparently 
harmless and well-meaning enough. 
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“Well,” she began rather reluctantly, “ you must take indivi- 
dual cases. Indiscriminate charity often does more harm than 
good. Oh! how d’ye do, Mr. Compton?” as the old gentle- 
man hobbled up and took a chair next the sofa. “How are you 
getting on? And what kind of winter do you think we are 
going to have?” 

Nina felt extremely cross with her husband, as he began an 
elaborate forecast of what the coming months were likely to 
bring forth in the way of weather. It was so aggravating of 
him to come and interrupt just as she was getting on so nicely 
with Mrs. Hatherly! She must get rid of him, or she might 
lose her chance of renewing the conversation. 

“Bennett,” she said, leaning forward to attract his attention, 
“have you made your peace over there?” nodding her head 
in the direction of the window where Cecil and Ella were talk- 
ing to each other. “You know,” turning gaily to. Mrs. 
Hatherly, “he deserves to get into dreadful trouble. Weeks 
ago he took some letters into Yatebury to post, and forgot all 
- about them! I only found them this morning in the pocket of 
the overcoat he was wearing that day, and which had been 
hanging up in the smoking-room ever since. The servants 
never dare touch his pockets! And there was one for ‘Miss 
Ella Seton’ from my brother. I hope it. was nothing that 
mattered, as we expect him back this evening for a few days to 
say good-bye to us before he sails, and I shall be obliged to tell 
him.” 

“Yes, yes,” replied Mr. Compton, who had been fumbling in 
his pockets, “ thank you, my dear, for reminding me. I had for- 
gotten again. My memory is getting very bad.” He sighed 
tremulously and rising from his chair started off towards the 
window, whispering to himself. 

Nina would dearly have liked to go with him, but much as she 
longed to discover what was in the letter, she could not afford to 
lose such an excellent opportunity of ingratiating herself with 
Mrs. Hatherly, and nothing short of reminding Mr. Compton of 
the confession he had to make would have induced him to relin- 
quish his talk about the weather. Nina was eaten up with curi- 
osity, she felt convinced that George had made a confidante of 
Ella, and probably the letter contained an appeal to the latter to 
use her influence with her sister and persuade her to think more 
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kindly of him. If this was the case, how lucky that the letter 
had been discovered before George’s return! Perhaps that, and 
the knowledge that he was coming back so soon might have 
some effect on the obstinate Emily. She took the opportunity, 
when the latter passed by the sofa a few minutes afterwards, to 
lean back and communicate the news of George’s expected 
return as abruptly and suddenly as possible, and had the satis- 
faction of seeing Miss Seton grow scarlet and turn away without 
making any comment. 

When Mr. Compton reached the window after many stop- 
pages and promiscuous conversations on the way, Ella was in 
the act of smiling up into Cecil’s face with pleased approbation. 
He had just told her that his particular wedding present to her, 
a miniature dog-cart, and pony, for her own special use, had 
arrived the day before, and that he had given orders to have the 
turn-out brought over to Garthwood this afternoon for her in- 
spection. : 

“It ought to have been here by now,” he said, unable to 
conceal the delight he felt at her evident pleasure, “I thought 
you might like to try the pony. He seems an awfully good- 
tempered little fellow. Do you think we could get away for a 
drive ?” 

“ Of course we can, though it seems rather a shame to desert 
Emily. Oh! goodness, Cecil, here’s old Mr. Compton making 
straight for us! Now we shall never get away.” 

“ Good-day, Miss Ella,” said Mr. Compton, approaching her 
and shaking her hand cordially, “we haven’t seen you up at 
Undercliff lately. Been better employed, eh?” he glanced 
knowingly at Cecil ; “you must both come over soon, that is, if 
you can forgive an old man whose memory is not to be trusted,” 
here his hand dived in his pocket. “‘I acknowledge my trans- 
gression,” he continued, producing a letter and handing it to 
Ella, “ you ought to have received this several weeks ago, and it 
has been in my pocket ever since. I regret my stupidity ex- 
tremely, and I hope it is of no great importance. Nina advised 
me to make my peace as soon as possible, and that was really 
why I accompanied her this afternoon, for we saw that the letter 
was from her brother George, and we expect him home this 
evening to say good-bye before he sails.” 

Cecil’s heart sank into his boots. He looked at Ella, who, 
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deadly white, was turning the letter over and over in her hands, 
and he longed to snatch it away from her and tear it into shreds 
before she could read it. But the strong instinct that rose in 
him to stand by her, and be ready to help her whatever hap- 
pened, made him draw Mr. Compton into a conversation about 
the merits of his pigs and calves, so that she should have time to 
recover herself and feel that no one was watching her. Her 
pulses were throbbing wildly,’and the address on the envelope 
danced before her eyes. What would the contents reveal to 
her? Setting her teeth she slowly opened the letter, feeling that 
she could read it more bravely in a room full of people where it 
was incumbent on her to retain her self-command, than if she 
took it upstairs to her bed-room as had been her first impulse. 

“It was a wonderful harvest,’ Mr. Compton was saying, “the 
best we have had for years. I only remember one like it, and 
that was before you were born, my boy,” he rubbed his lean 
wrinkled hands together and chuckled. Ella heard the words 
and Cecil’s somewhat incoherent reply. She felt inclined to 
laugh hysterically because he said:—* Oh! yes, I remember it 
well,” but she tried to stop herself, for she knew that if she made 
any sound at all it would be a cry of desperation. She had read 
the letter through and was realizing that she had misjudged the 
man who wrote it, that there had been some terrible mistake, and 
—that it was too late to put it right! She glariced at Cecil and 
saw intuitively the suspense he was undergoing. His long thin 
hands were gripped tightly over the back of a chair, and his 
sensitive mouth was twitching nervously, while the blue veins 
stood out more distinctly than ever on his white forehead. 

Like a sudden blow there shot the conviction into her mind 
that she must allow this letter to make no difference between 
him and her. Did she not owe him more than she could ever 
repay? Had she not caused him suffering enough already? 
Was she not almost his wife? And for all those reasons there 
conid be no drawing back, everything must go on just the same, 
and she must never let him know. Mingled with the confused 
voices of the people in the drawing-room came the rumble of 
wheels outside, and a smart little trap drawn by a pony with a 
shining coat, and stepping up to his nose, flashed past the 
window. Her wedding present from Cecil! Ten minutes ago 
she had been exulting in the thought that at any rate she would 
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have something of her very own at The Abbey over which Mrs. 
Hatherly would have no control, and now the very sight of it 
brought her a still greater sense of her own helplessness, and 
the weight of her obligations towards Cecil. She summoned up 
all her courage and gently tore the letter into small pieces. She 
took them to the waste paper basket, dropped them in, and then 
returned to Cecil and Mr. Compton. 

“T saw the pony and cart go by, Cecil,” she said rather breath- 
lessly. “I think we might go at once. I am longing for a drive 
and we shouldn’t be missed.” 

Cecil eagerly assented, and managed to pass Mr. Compton on 
to a lady who was sitting alone with a desire for more tea 
written on her countenance. Then he turned to Ella and 
whispered anxiously : 

“Was it anything, darling ?” 

She choked back the lump that rose in her throat at the 
tender loving sympathy in his voice, and smiled up at him. 

“Nothing that mattered,” she answered, keeping the smile on 
her face, and Cecil was too relieved by her manner to ask any 
more questions, for his fear and suspense during the last few 
minutes had been almost more than he could bear. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


NINA’S INDISPOSITION. 


‘*T cannot say how the truth may be, 
I say the tale as ’twas told to me.” 


SCARCELY had Cecil and Ella left the drawing-room when Aunt 
Eliza entered, breathless from her rapid toilette and descent of 
the stairs, crimson in the face from stooping over her boots (for 
she scorned the attendance of a maid) and bringing a brisk dis- 
turbing atmosphere with her which penetrated into the midst of 
the assembled company like a blast of cold wind. She seized 
Miss Hope (who happened to be nearest the door) by the hand 
and shook it long and vehemently, crushing the gentle lady’s 
rings into her delicate taper fingers. 

“How are you?” shouted Aunt Eliza, her bright, piercing 
glance roving in every direction ; “so sorry to have been late, but 
I walked across a ploughed field and got muddy up to my knees, 
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and then I climbed a stone wall and tore a rent in my skirt, so | 
had to change that as well as my boots and stockings. Ah! Mr. 
Wanklin, so glad to see you again, and here are the girls too. 
What? neither of you married yet? Sensible creatures! And 
I declare there is my good friend Mrs. Hatherly—how are you? 
We have both changed a good deal I fancy since I was last 
down in this part of the world. I see a considerable difference 
in you, but of course we can’t expect to remain young for ever, 
can we?” 

Emily retired behind the tea-table in an agony of embarrass- 
ment, as her aunt proceeded round the room, making the most 
inappropriate remarks on all sides. 

“Where’s your father, Emily?” she demanded presently, 
pausing in the vicinity of Lady Jebbs’ chair. 

“He’s not coming down to-day.” 

“Oh! nonsense, he shuts himself up a great deal too much. 
Go and tell him I particularly wish him to be present this after- 
noon ”—she significantly tapped a roll of manuscript in her hand 
—“but wait a moment,” waving her hand towards Augusta, “I 
don’t remember ever having met this lady before, and am afraid 
I cannot lay claim to the pleasure of her acquaintance. Intro- 
duce me, please.” She stood in an expectant attitude, with a 
broad smile on her face, disclosing the upper row of her strong 
yellow teeth. 

“Lady Jebbs?” she repeated, as Emily made the desired 
introduction, “what a very curious coincidence! The only 
woman I ever knew that I could really call a friend was a Lady 
Jebbs! Now let us compare notes, for Jebbs is not a common 
name and there may be some connection. Emily, be off and 
fetch your father, [’ll talk to this lady till you return.” She 
looked about for a suitable chair, and having selected one with 
a high back, a hard seat, and no cushions, she settled herself by 
Augusta’s side, who sat unmoved with absolutely no expression 
on her face, though it was flushed almost purple, probably from 
having eaten and drunk a great deal more than was good for 
her. 

Emily escaped with alacrity. She was thankful for any excuse 
to get away and be alone, for she could scarcely retain her self- 
command after the news Nina had so suddenly sprung upon 
her. To think that George was coming back that very after- 
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noon, was perhaps arriving at Undercliff that moment! When 
would she see him, and what, oh! what would be the result? 
Then, supposing Fate was against her, and she got no chance of 
meeting him? She was always so unlucky, everything was sure 
to go wrong, and most likely she would find herself obliged to 
sit quietly at home while the precious days of George’s last visit 
to his sister flew quickly by. She felt almost beside herself, and 
having no intention whatever of delivering Aunt Eliza’s message 
to the Colonel, made her way to her bedroom, where she in- 
dulged in a fit of helpless weeping, while her aunt was attacking 
Lady Jebbs on the subject of her name in the drawing-room 
below. 

“Well, as I was saying, the Lady Jebbs I knew has been dead 
a good many years, and a merciful release for her, poor thing ! 
Her husband was an old villain!” Her tone was loud and 
argumentative, as though challenging her listener to explain the 
fact of her bearing the same name as the defunct lady, and 
attracted the attention of everyone in the room, particularly 
Mrs. Hatherly, who broke off her conversation with Nina, 
curious to hear the account Lady Jebbs would give of herself 
having often speculated as to the true origin of this extremely 
unsatisfactory person. 

“Yes?” said Augusta calmly, drawing down her veil. 

“Her husband died soon after she did, though he lived long 
enough after her death to disgrace himself by making a very 
low marriage. I must say I wasn’t surprised when I heard it. 
A man will do anything in my opinion.” Here she smote her 
leg with her clenched fist, and looked around for applause or 
contradiction, but receiving neither she again turned to Augusta. 
“ He was only a knight, so his title couldn’t go to any one else,” 
she continued, evidently expecting her new acquaintance to 
explain whether she were any connection or not of the people in 
question ; but Lady Jebbs was apparently not at all interested 
in the subject, for she only said “ Yes?” again and brushed some 
crumbs off her lap. 

Nina began to fidget, and glanced at her friend with 
heightened colour and arched eyebrows. What did this mean? 
Was it merely a coincidence, or could it have been Augusta who 
was the “low marriage” in question? The very idea made her 
tingle all over with rage and indignation. Had she been duped 
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and deceived all along ?—and if so would anybody in the neigh- 
bourhood believe for one moment that she had been ignorant of 
Lady Jebbs’ past life? Suspicion became conviction in Nina’s 
variable mind, and as she always judged other people by herself, 
she felt certain everyone else in the room must have jumped to 
the same conclusion, and her one desire was to prevent further 
confirmatory disclosures in Mrs, Hatherly’s presence. She fran- 
tically endeavoured to draw the latter into a fresh conversation, 
by saying how much she missed the boys now they had gone 
back to school, but failed, and had to sit wretched and miserable 
while Aunt Eliza, who was not to be baulked of her say, continued 
at the top of her voice: 

“There was a great scandal, and no end of stories at the time, 
though it was so long ago I’ve almost forgotten the details. I 
believe some people said he engaged the creature as house- 
keeper while his wife was alive, and that they worried poor 
Sophia Jebbs into her grave between them. However, as I saw 
nothing of Sophia during the last two years of her life, I’m not 
in a position to say positively what happened. Anyway, the 
woman got a lot of his money when he died, though his relations 
declared he never really married her at all. However, I don’t 
know what was true and what wasn’t, though there certainly 
was something queer. You must understand that I don’t talk 
scandal asarule. I merely mention the matter.to see if you are 
any connection of the people I knew.” 

“ And even if I were,” said Lady Jebbs in her most refined, 
fastidious manner, “ it is scarcely likely that I should be willing 
to discuss such a painful family episode in public.” 

Nina grew scarlet with vexation—she felt she could have 
shaken Augusta. Did not the woman realize the suspicion with 
which everyone must view her if she did not at once either deny 
having any knowledge of the matter in question, or explain 
what relation or connection she might be of the Jebbses alluded 
to? She tried hard to catch Augusta’s eye, but the latter was 
engaged in drawing on her gloves, her back slightly turned 
towards old Miss Seton, as though to dismiss the subject, and a 
contented smile on her broad face. At that moment Mrs. 
Hatherly rose from the sofa and crossed the room to where Miss 
Hope was sitting, an action which poor Nina at once interpreted 
to mean that she objected even to sitting on the same sofa with 
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a person whose bosom friend might be suspected of possessing 
a “past” of the most undesirable description. She longed to call 
out to Augusta to speak and clear herself without delay, and it 
was all she could do to keep from following Mrs. Hatherly and 
assuring her that she was absolutely innocent of any knowledge 
of Lady Jebbs’ history. 

Anger and mortification burned in her breast. Would Mrs. 
Hatherly ever speak to her again? Would she-be laughed at, 
and cut by the whole neighbourhood for having such a question- 
able friend? How could she contrive to get rid of Augusta? 
What was to be done? and a host of other bewildering queries 
crowded into her brain. She saw the two Miss Wanklins giggling 
and whispering. This was nothing out of the common, but to 
Nina in her present state of mind, it meant that they were discuss- 
ing her and her “housekeeper friend.” Now Mrs. Hatherly was 
saying good-bye to someone, and preparing to leave, doubtless 
because she would not stay in the same room with herself and 
Augusta! She felt certain she could detect disgust and 
contempt written on the faces of Mr. and Miss Hope. Oh! it 
was more than she could bear, and all on account of this wretch, 
this viper, whom she had been so fond of and treated so well! 
Tears welled up into her eyes; anger, annoyance and dis- 
appointment gathered together in a lump in her throat, the 
room seemed to whirl round her, and at last, to the surprise and 
alarm of everyone, she gave way to a little hysterical burst of 
tears. 

“Oh! poor darling, she is ill!” cried Lady Jebbs, rushing to 
her friend’s assistance, while Mr. Compton tottered to his wife’s 
side, and began patting the back of her smart bonnet in an 
agony of fright and distress. 

“What’s all this?” enquired Aunt Eliza, “hysterics? Rub- 
bish! Throw cold water over her!” 

“Qh! no, no, take me home,” cried Nina in dismay, clinging 
to her husband. 

There were murmurs of sympathy, and offers of scent-bottles 
from the ladies, and a tendency to huddle together in the 
furthest corner of the room on the part of the gentlemen, while 
Augusta took command of the situation, supporting Nina with 
tender care, sending Mr. Compton to order the carriage, and 
assuring everyone that dear Mrs, Compton had been doing far 
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too much lately, and only wanted a thorough rest. Nina 
struggled bravely to recover herself, well knowing that her 
bonnet was awry, her fringe in hopeless disorder, and her smart 
appearance completely spoilt. 

“The best way to treat hysterical people is to scold them 
soundly,” declared Aunt Eliza, who had begun to fear that the 
little disturbance might interfere with, or delay, her lecture on 
surplices ; “now get up and don’t make a fool of yourself,” 
addressing Nina in harsh, strident tones, “you look a most 
ridiculous object, and are causing the greatest inconvenience to 
everybody, particularly myself. There!” nodding her head 
triumphantly as Nina rose from the sofa livid with fury, “ you 
see I cured her pretty quickly.” 

Luckily at that moment the announcement that the Under- 
cliff carriage was at the door prevented a further scene, and 
Nina, escorted by Lady Jebbs, feebly made her way out of the 
room (Aunt Eliza speeding the parting guests), and managed to 
swallow her indignation and disgust until she was safely packed 
into the carriage. 

Then she flew at Augusta. 

“Why didn’t you speak? Why didn’t you deny that old 
creature’s insinuations? I believe it’s all true and that you are 
the woman, and I’m certain everyone else thinks so too, and now 
I shall be cut by the whole place. It’s shameful! It’s too bad 
after all I’ve done for you!” 

“Tut, tut, tut, my dear!” put in Mr. Compton soothingly. 

“JT don’t understand you,” said Lady Jebbs, quite unruffled, 
“do you mean that you imagine / was the person alluded to by 
that unmannerly woman ?” 

Nina’s courage began to melt away. Augusta was so terribly 
majestic in her injured innocence. 

“ People must have thought so,” she faltered. 

Augusta was silent for a few moments as though giving her- 
self time to realise the accusation. Then she spoke calmly, but 
in accents of the deepest pain. 

“It is very hard to believe that you should have thought this 
of me—the one person in the world whom I imagined was my 
true friend in every way. Nina,” drawing out her pocket-hand- 
kerchief, “if I were not so devoted to you, and if I did not know 
that your over-sensitiveness is at the bottom of this I should say 
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the sooner we parted the better ; but as it is it would indeed be 
unkind of me to leave you now, for I fear you may have done 
yourself serious harm this afternoon.” 

“How? What?” cried Nina, rather frightened. 

Lady Jebbs lifted her veil, and dabbed her eyes with her 
handkerchief. 

“My dear, you are only a child” (Nina bridled and began to 
smile), “I am a great deal older than yourself and I naturally 
treated Miss Seton’s remarks as they should have been. treated 
by one who knew nothing of her disgraceful acquaintances. On 
the other hand you behaved—forgive me, darling, if I hurt your 
dear feelings—as though you were aware that there had been 
something discreditable in my past life and were overcome by 
the shock of its being revealed in public. I don’t suppose any- 
one would have dreamt of such a thing if you had not put it 
into their heads, and now if you ave cut you will have yourself to 
blame. You must not mind my saying that you hardly acted 
wisely, and the only way to stamp out any possible gossip is for 
us to be seen about together as much as possible for the next 
few weeks. You must give people to understand that any friend- 
ship you have chosen to make is entirely above suspicion.” 

Nina sat aghast at this turn of affairs. What if Augusta were 
right, and she had burnt her own boats? Oh! If she could only 
have the afternoon over again so that she might behave 
differently. Perhaps she ad been the only person in the room 
to suspect Augusta, until by betraying her feelings she had 
suggested the idea to the others! Perhaps after all Mrs. 
Hatherly had only left the sofa because she wished to speak to 
Miss Hope ! 

She burst into fresh tears of vexation, for the knowledge that 
she had probably made a fool of herself, and done herself un- 
necessary harm, was anything but pleasant, and, added to this 
she had a secret conviction that now it would be useless ever to 
attempt to get rid of Augusta so long as she chose to stay, and 
the feeling exasperated Nina more than ever. She knew she 
did not possess the moral courage to make a determined stand 
and turn her ladyship out of the house, and besides she was 
somewhat averse to the idea of voluntarily giving up the daily 
flattery, and sense of self-esteem, which the presence of Augusta 
ensured her. 
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So, torn by conflicting doubts and fears, she alternately sulked 
and wept until they reached Undercliff, turning a deaf ear to her 
husband’s and Augusta’s anxious endeavours to console her, 
Altogether she was in anything but an amiable mood when 
she alighted from the carriage, and far from greeting her brother 
(who had arrived only a short time before) with the cordiality 
her letters might have led him to expect, she barely kissed him 
when he met her in the hall, and betook herself to bed forth- 
with. 

As for Lady Jebbs she ordered a glass of peach-brandy to be 
sent up to her room, for the evenings were chilly and she had 
also slight indigestion after the amount of hot tea-cakes she had 
indulged in at Garthwood, and then sat over her fire in a com- 
fortable dressing-gown, sipping her liqueur, and occasionally 
smiling to herself with the most intense satisfaction. 

George lighted a cheroot and strolled out in front of the house. 
He was a little disappointed and distressed at the way in which 
his sister had received him, and he did not feel equal to a prosy 
conversation with his brother-in-law in his den, or a possible 
téte-a-téte with Lady Jebbs in the drawing-room. His return to 
Ella’s vicinity had made him restless and heavy-hearted, and the 
necessity for movement was strong within him. How he 
hungered to catch another glimpse of her before he left! But 
he had no intention of indulging his longing, for he knew that 
she was going to be married very soon now, and the sight of 
him would only remind her of that episode in her life which she 
would naturally desire to forget, and which, alas! he must re- 
member to his life’s end. He put his fingers into his pocket, and 
touched the little leather case containing the pencilled words of 
her song, and continued his rapid pacing up and down the 
gravel, heedless of the chill white mist that was creeping into the 
garden from over the park and meadows. 

Presently a quick rumble of wheels coming up the drive broke 
the train of his thoughts, and he watched the bright lamps of a 
trap approaching at what seemed an almost break-neck pace. 
He was only a few steps from the house, so he walked back and 
stood beneath the portico, wondering who could be coming with 
a strange curiosity that almost amounted to apprehension. The 
vehicle dashed up and halted before the door, the horse was 
blowing hard, and had evidently been driven at full speed, while 
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the driver who jumped down at once and peered at George in 
the uncertain light, seemed agitated and almost equally out of 
breath. 

“Ts that you, Mr. Peek?” he asked hurriedly, apparently 
taking George for the butler; and then, seeing his mistake, 
touched his hat. “ Beg pardon, sir, is Dr. Roseberry here?” 

“No,” said George, recognising William, Colonel Seton’s man- 
servant. “ What’s the matter, William, no one ill at Garthwood, 
I hope?” 

“Oh, sir!” said the man incoherently, preparing to get back 
to his seat, “there’s been a fearful accident to Miss Ella and Mr. 
Cecil. I don’t rightly know what happened, but they went out 
driving this afternoon, and Bradley, the groom, he came back 
after a bit on the pony’s bare back to say there’d been a terrible 
smash-up. Miss Emily she sent off for the doctor, but he was 
out, so I came on here hoping to find him, as Mrs. Compton left 
Garthwood took ill this evening. I must go and look for him 
somewhere else, but he may be ten miles off for aught anybody 
knows.” 

“Wait,” said George, as the man scrambled up into the trap, 
“T am a doctor, I will go back with you.” 

He gave Peek (who had been attracted into the hall by the 
sound of wheels) a message for Nina, explaining what had taken 
him away, and in another second they were flying through the 
park. 

“ Are they both hurt, do you know ?” he asked, forcing himself 
to say the words and dreading the reply. 

“T can’t say exactly, sir, but I’m afraid it’s Miss Ella. The 
groom as come back seemed that dazed, he could tell nothing 
rightly, but he said as how the new pony took a fright and 
bolted across the common, where there’s no road, as you may 
remember, sir. The smash came just outside Bill Wattle’s 
cottage and they’re in there. Miss Emily and Miss Seton and 
me, we starts off at once in this trap after sending for the doctor, 
but we had to walk nigh on a quarter of a mile after we got to 
the nearest point to the cottage where we could drive——” 
William stopped for a moment to take breath, it was difficult 
work talking at the pace at which they were spinning through 
the air. 

“Go on,” said George thickly. 
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“ Then, sir, when we gets to the door we meets the man as 
was sent riding for the doctor to say he was out, and they didn’t 
know where he’d gone, and Miss Emily sent me straight off up 
here, so I never went inside the cottage, and I can’t say what 
we shall find when we gets there,” concluded William darkly, 
who, in spite of his anxiety and honest concern, could not 
conceal the love of his class for anything approaching to 
horrors. 

“Oh! get along, drive quickly!” urged George, despairingly. 
“We shall never get there, and we've some little way to walk 
after we leave the road. What shall you do with the trap?” 

“Oh, this ’oss he’ll stand any time, tied to a tree or a hedge, 
and I’ll send Bill Wattle out to mind him if he'll go; but he’s 
such a disobliging, cranky sort of chap, likely as not he'll say 
no.” 

William flicked the willing little horse with the whip, and 
they sped on faster than ever through the gathering darkness. 


(To be continued.) 





